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Alaska Tops 
The 


jumped to the 


nation’s newest state. Alaska. has 
top of the classroom 
teachers’ salary list. Its average salary 
yf $6,400, the NEA Research Division 
is the highest of any state dur- 


chart 


reports, 
ing the current school vear. (Sec 
on page f 1 

But there’s a reason for 


Alaska’s high 
salaries: the state’s unusually high cost 
f living. 

Besides Alaska, two other states 
topped the $6,000 salary mark—the first 
time this figure has ever been exceeded. 
In second place is New York ($6,200), 
which was runner-up last year, too. In 
third place is last 
fornia ($6,050) 

All told, 15 states reached or ex- 
ceeded the $5,000 mark this year, com- 
with last year and only 
Thirty-four 
pay $4,000 or more this year. Last year: 
mnly 28. 

Mississippi is still on the bottom of 
the salary ladder this year but its aver- 
age salary rose from $2,525 in 1957-58 
to $3,070 for the current year 


years leader, Cali- 


pared seven 


two the year before. states 


In the Hopper 


The opening salvo in the 


expected 
Federal aid 
to education has been fired. 

Sen. James E. Murray and Rep. Lee 
Metcalf (both D-Mont.), have introduced 
a 1959 version of their unsuccessful 
1958 bill. The measure will provide 
$11,400,000,000 over the four 
years for Federal aid to school construc- 
tion and teachers’ 

Under the 
would receive $25 for each school age 
child the first year, starting July 1: $50 
the second; $75 the third; and $100 
the fourth and succeeding years. 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.]J.) 
has also proposed a bill to amend last 
year’s National Defense Education Act. 
His object: to reinstate the scholarship 
provisions that were stricken from the 
bill during the floor fight. 

Despite the strong backing of the NEA 
and the recent changes in Congress, ob- 
servers felt that the odds are against 
passage of a substantial Federal aid bill 
this session. Major reason: the uncer- 
tain state of the nation’s budget. 


Congressional battle over 


next 


salaries. 


proposed formula, states 


Asian and African students in 


N.Y. Herald Tribune photo by Terence MeCarten 


lively discussion at Sarah Lawrence College— 


L-R: Mohammed Hamadien, Sudan; Phan Thi Ngoc Lan, Vietnam; Purita Valera and 


Maria-Clara Valera, Philippines; Nalini 


Herald Tribune Forum 


Thirty-four student delegates from as 
many different countries of the world 
are now in the United States for three 
months, participating in the 13th annual 
New York Herald Tribune Forum foi 
High Schools. 

Again this vear, Scholastic Magazines 
will serve as the exclusive publication 
link between the Forum and classrooms 
throughout the nation. 

The first Forum discussion to be pub- 
lished appears in the current issue of 
Senior Scholastic. “The Image of Amer- 
ica” is the topic of this program, telecast 
over CBS-TV, New York. Students par- 
ticipating, with Mrs. Theodore Waller, 
director of the Forum acting as moder- 
ator, were: Adolfo Crosa, Argentina; 
Miss Kaarina Honkapohja, Finland; Miss 
Rafia Ayub, Pakistan; and Nii Tetteh- 
Churu Quao, Ghana. 

Other Forum discussions by 
of foreign students will appear in Senior 
Scholastic at frequent intervals, chosen 
from the weekly broadcasts of the Forum 
over CBS-TV, Channel 2 (Saturdays, 
4:30-5:00 EST). Kinescopes of each 
broadcast will be prepared by the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center, 


groups 


Nair, India; P. Tissa Fernando, Ceylon. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, for educational 
broadcasting stations. 

The delegates, about evenly divided 
between boys and girls 16-19 years 
old, are chosen by the Ministries of Ed- 
ucation in their respective countries in 
nationwide competitions. They arrived 
in this country Dec. 27 via Pan America 
Airways and Trans-World Airways. After 
a week of orientation at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N.Y., the delegates 
scattered to different communities in 
the Middle Atlantic States for four hos- 
pitality periods of two weeks each. They 
will live with families having sons or 
daughters of their own age, while at- 
tending classes with their hosts at the 
local high school. Sixty-eight schools are 
taking part this year. 

Countries represented by the 1959 
delegates are: Argentina, Brazil, Burma, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Ghana, Greece, Ice- 
land, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Singapere, Sudan, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom, Viet-Mam, 
Yugoslavia. This year, for the first time, 
an American student, Miss Cora Brooks 
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of Hastings-on-Hudson High School, 
New York, was chosen to represent U.S. 
students in discussions with the foreign 


delegates. 

From February 15 to 18, the Forum 
delegates will visit Williamsburg, Va. for 
three days of discussion as members of 
the Williamsburg Student Burgesses, on 
the theme: “Individual Freedom, A 


_— — _— ee : ee i Challenge to All Nations.” Meeting wiih 
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them will also be high school student 





leaders from the 49 American states 
chosen by chapters of the National Asso- 


Enjoy extra care ciation of Student Councils. 


From February 18 to 21, the Forum 


at no extra fare re delegates will visit Washington, D.C. as 


guests of Scholastic Magazines, where 
they will meet high officials of the gov- 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES ernment and see Congress in action. 
From February 21-28, the Forum will 


visit Hagerstown, Md., as guests of the 


to your teacher conventions! | Hagerstown Public Schools, where they 








will record lessons for the experimen- 
tal closed circuit television system of 
You’ll find everything about United’s service is extra— Hagerstown. 


exrce pt the fare! 


. 
Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- Integration News 


ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast Federal and state courts have struck 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe down Virginia’s “massive resistance” 
laws by which the state closed public 
schools in Norfolk, Charlottesville, and 
Front Royal rather than admit Negro 


First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 
fares will surprise you. 

Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United pupils. 

In effect, the court decisions wiped 
out the state’s contro] over the ni.< 
schools closed since the start of the fi] 
term. A total of 13,000 pupils, including 
about 9,900 in Norfolk, have been af- 
fected by the shut-down. 

The rulings left it up to the local 
school boards to decide whether to re- 
open the schools, which are under Fed- 
eral court orders to admit Negroes. 
Norfolk board officials said they hoped 
to re-open their schools “as soon 
as practicable.” 

The court decisions were announced 
within a few hours of each other. First, 
the Virginia Supreme Court, the state’s 
highest tribunal, voided some of th« 
state’s anti-integration laws by a 5-2 
vote. These laws included: 

PA provision for cutting off state funds 
from any community operating an in- 
tegrated public school. 

PA statute providing tuition grants for 
the private education of pupils who are 
assigned to integrated public schools. 

In its ruling, the state’s highest tribu- 
nal held that these laws violated a pro- 
vision of the state constitution requiring 
Virginia to “maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of public free schools throughout 
the state.” 

Then, a special three-judge Federal 
Court, by unanimous decision, rulec 
that the closing of the schools to avoid 
racial integration violated the U.S. 
Constitution. 

However, Virginia Gov. J. Lindsay 


Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 







of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now—pay later” plan available. 




































John T. Warburton of Grossmont (Calif.) 
H.S. was chosen ‘‘Principal of the Year” 
on basis of nomination by teachers. Run- 
ners-up were principals George Bibich, 
St. John Twp. Schools, Dyer, Ind.; Malvin 
Bowden, Casis and Dill Schools, Austin, 


Tex.; David Finch, Reno (Nev.) H.S.; 
Harry Rath, Coral Gables (Fla.) H.S. Croft 
Publications sponsored the competition. 
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Almond, Jr. called upon Virginians to 
continue to oppose integration. 
Elsewhere in the segregation-integra- 
tion controversy: 
>The Delaware State Board of Educa- 
tion presented a plan for gradual school 
integration. The plan would affect the 
first grade next September and be ex- 
tended by annual steps through the 
twelfth grade. By 1970, it is expected, 
integration would be complete in the 40 
school districts in the state which have 
not yet complied with the 1954 Su- 
preme Court ruling. 
Georgia Gov. Ernest Vandiver submit- 
ted a package plan to “strengthen our 
position in the fight to preserve segre- 
gated schools.” Among the proposals are 
measures authorizing the Governor to 
close schools faced with integration (as 
well as those attended by pupils seek- 
ing integration), and allowing taxpayers 
credit on their state income tax for con- 
tributions to private schools. 


Public for ‘Merit’ 


School board members and educators 
may be divided on the thorny question 
of merit pay, but there is little @oubt 
now where the American public stands. 

According to a survey made by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup Poll), two out of every three 
adults feel that teachers should receive 
pay increases based on their teaching 
ability—not length of service. 

Of those polled, 68 per cent say that 
teaching ability should be the basis for 


HERE’S A TEACHER-APPROVED 






WEATHER and ELECTRICITY 
KITS. Fascinating story of 
Weather and Electricity ex- 
plained in elementary style 
in these two interesting kits. 
Full materials for working 
models. Your FREE Bonus for 
selling 20 Sales Kits. 





ORGAN. 
golden 


EMENEE ELECTRIC PIPE 
Handsomely finished 
pipe reed organ. 27 black and 
white keys play sharps, flats; 
over 2 full chromatic octaves 
with simplified music book and 
electric cord. Your FREE Bonus 
for selling 60 Sales Kits. 


' CAN 


HAMMOND'’S GIANT NATURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 300 paintings 
of Animals, Trees, Birds, 
Wildflowers, etc. 64 page 
vide to Nature Hobbies. A 
$0 page book that’s thrilling, 
educational. Your FREE Bonus 
for selling 30 Sales Kits. 


ijt’S SO EASY 
tHeo =f ee 
GRADERS | 
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Miss Nancy Les, Teacher 
of Rochester, N.Y., writes: 
“Each of my third graders 
sold 40 packs of sina 
very few days. Thank you for 
the bonus gifts.” 


FREE SPACE, GUIDE ear der 


REE with your first order for 20 Sales Kits or more. 


CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
| AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 922, Lancaster, Pa, 





i I have. 
student, each Sales Kit to contain 20 packs of 
at 15c a pack, keep 40% of the money collec 





ALL FLOWER 


SEEDS SEEDS 


My name is. 


LET AMERICAN SEEDS 
GROW DOLLARS 
FOR YOUR GROUP 


Here is a money-raising plan designed 
for groups of school-age children to use. 
Your school, classroom or club will find 
it easy to raise $24 to $400 selling 
American Seeds at 15c a pack. Forty 
cents of every dollar collected is yours 
—without a cent of investment—plus 
our choice of the Bonus Gifts shown 
ere and many more. 

SEND NO MONEY—WE TAKE THE RISK 
The best part of this plan is—it’s quick 
and easy. The boys and girls have the 
seeds right with them. They can de- 
liver the seeds and get the money at 
once—no order taking, no delay. In 
just one hour every boy and girl » a 
be able to sell one Sales Kit and make 
a profit for your group. There is no 
cash outlay, you pay nothing in ad- 
vance. We will send you one Sales Kit 
containing twenty 15c packs of seeds 
for each student in your group. Sell 20 
Kits and make $24.00 profit. Sell 40 
Kits, make $48.00. Sell 60 Kits, make 
$72.00, etc. There is no risk—for you 
may return any unsold packs to us. 


Personal Prize for Every Boy and Girl 
A personal prize, in addition to the 
40% profit for your group, will be sent 
to every boy or girl who sells one Sales 
Kit (20 packs of seeds). Fill out the 
coupon. It must be signed by an adult 
- . . a teacher, principal or group 
leader, who will sponsor the sales 
campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept.922, Lancaster, Pa. * Our 41st Year 





students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit for each | 
hes pm pf tested seeds. We will sell them 

and send the balance to you, plus any 
unsold seeds, in 60 days. Send me the seeds checked. 


ALL VEGETABLE 


MIXED FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 





of Grade. Principal 


T _ 


Adult Group Leader. 











Name of School or Group 


Address (for shipment) 





Town 


OO 
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19 per cent favor length of 
service, and 5 per both 
factors important. Eight per cent have 


pay rises, 
cent consider 


no opinion. 

Almost 40 per cent of board presi- 
dents and school superintendents que- 
ried in a recent survey by School Man- 
agement that they 
think their district will have merit rating 
in the next five years. (The breakdown: 
board presidents ves, 48 per cent; no, 
52 per 
yes, 35 per cent; no, 65 per cent.) 


magazine report 


cent. School superintendents 
answering yes, cite these rea- 
gave than 
Fifty-one per cent say “We need it to 
ar 

37 per cent say the 


Those 
sons (some more one): 
get good teachers’; 
public will demand it; 49 per cent say 
it is the only fair thing to do; 49 per 
cent say good teachers will want it. 

Of those who do not think they will 
have ratings in the next five 
years: 33 per cent say you cant 
measure good teaching; 35 per cent 
say that teachers will not stand for it 
12 per cent say it will hurt teacher re- 
cruitment; 50 per cent say it will ruin 
teacher morale; 
will cost too much. 


In Brief 


mAn Alabama school teacher and prin- 
cipal—veteran of 31 years in public 
school systems—resigned her post at the 
request of county school trustees. Rea- 
son for the request: she had discussed 
in class a subject outside the scope of 
the curriculum—voodooism. 


merit 


and 35 per cent say it 


PIn Indianapolis, a student circulated 
an “open letter” to members of In- 
diana’s General Assembly calling for cre- 
ation of a Governor’s Youth Council to 
help teen-agers. After all, he wrote to 
the lawmakers, “the juvenile delinquent 
of today is the Senator or Representa- 
tive of tomorrow.” 


>Names in the News: Time, 
ident, Roy E. Larsen, was honored by 
the New York State Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Public Schools with its first 
Citizen Achievement Award. .. . Indiana 
Univ. English professor William Riley 
Parker has been named to head the 
Office of Education’s Language Devel- 
opment Program under the National 
Defense Education Act. . . . The Rev. 
Daniel J. Linehan, S.J., chairman of Bos- 
ton College's ve department, 
has received the Navy’s Distinguished 
Public Service Award for his “outstand- 
ing contribution to the Navy in the field 
of scientific research and development.” 
Father Linehan, as part of “Operation 
Deepfreeze,” predicted flatly that the 
site at Little America would hold for 
the duration of the International Geo- 
physical Year. It did—saved the Navy 
the trouble of setting up new sites— 
saved the taxpayers millions. 


Inc.’s pres- 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
1958-59 Average Salaries 


ALASKA 
$6,400 





NEW YORK 
6,200 





CALIFORNIA 
6,050 





DELAWARE 
5,650 





NEW JERSEY 
5,530 








CONNECTICUT 
5,350 


ARIZONA 
5,328 





MARYLAND 
5,300 





NEVADA 
5,250 





WASHINGTON 





MICHIGAN 
5,150 





ILLINOIS 
5,125 





NEW MEXICO 
5,085 





OREGON 
5,000 





PENNSYLVANIA 
5,000 





FLORIDA 
4,980 





INDIANA 
4,980 





MASSACHUSETTS 





RHODE ISLAND 
4,925 





MINNESOTA 
4,850 





OHIO 
4,800 





UTAH 
4,650 





LOUISIANA 
4,560 





COLORADO 
4,525 





WISCONSIN 
4,525 





OKLAHOMA 
4,500 





TEXAS 
4,410 





MONTANA 
4,400 





WYOMING 
4,300 





MISSOURI 
4,280 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
4,142 





KANSAS 
4,138 





1OWA 
4.13) 





IDAHO 
4,098 





VERMONT 
3,975 





VIRGINIA 
3,900 





MAINE 
3,825 





NORTH CAROLINA 





GEORGIA 
3,625 





WEST VIRGINIA 
3,610 





NEBRASKA 
3,525 





TENNESSEE 
3,475 


NORTH DAKOTA 
3,450 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
3,400 











ALABAMA 
3,350 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








ARKANSAS 
327 





KENTUCKY 
3,250 


MISSISSIPPI 
3,070 








Scholastic Teacher table based on NEA Research Division estimates. 














>The Mellon Trust has given $12,000,000 
to the Univ. of Pittsburgh to endow 
professorships and fellowships in the 
humanities, natural and social sciencies. 


Don’‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 

The Peripatetic Reviewer, by Edward 
Weeks, in the January “Atlantic.” “The 
teacher of English... knows us with an 
iimost medical intimacy, and she has 
it in her power to give us prescriptions 
which will change our lives. If she no- 
tices that we have a strange attraction 
for frogs, mud _ turtles, and garter 
snakes, she will see that a book about 
animals, a mature book like Tom Bar- 
bour’s “Naturalist at Large,’ comes into 
uur ken f we talk of grandfather 
who came across the country in a cov- 
ered wagon, she will remember “The 
Oregon Trail, A.B. Guthrie’s “The Big 
Sky, and that other fine book, ‘Forty- 
Niners, by Archer B. Hulbert. . . . And 
even if we resist books with all our 
might, even if the sports page is all we 
hanker for, she may leave with us, deep 
in the subconscious, echoes of a beauty 


we can never quite forget.” 
Soviet Education, an English transla- 
tion of the Russian monthly journal 


‘Sovetskaya Pedagogika.” Lack of pho- 
tos, charts, and much-too-wide column 
width makes for tough reading. But 
the publication will be valuable for uni- 
versity libraries compiling material on 
Soviet education. Subscription is $70 per 
year from International Arts and Sci- 
ences Press, 33 West 42 a N.Y.C. 








New National Library Week poster is part 
of teacher's kit available for $1 from 
Teacher's Order Dept., National Library 
Week, 24 W. 40 St., N.Y.C. 18. Ma- 
terials include streamers, bookmarks, 
list of suggested school activities. (See 
also Scholastic Teacher book bazaar 
coupon which appears on page 7-T.) 
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SCIENCE... 


... basic, essential, vital for 


understanding and progress 


Throughout the science program, these Jam Handy filmstrips 
speed learning — improve retention — help build a sound foun- 
dation for scientific understanding. 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades K-3 


pa bali 


Insects Around Us Growing Things 

Animal Stories 
First Experiments 
About Weather 


Simple Machines Help Us Work 


Spring Comes! 


Autumn Is Here 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades 4-8 _/~-y 





The Sky Heat, Light and 
Our Earth Sound 
Seasons, Weather Water Life 


and Climate Basic Bird Study \ . 
Health Adventures \ \\ 


SCIENCE IN FILMSTRIPS — Grades 9-12 


Matter and Fluids 
Molecules Heat 
Mechanics Physical Science 


Basic Electricity Selection 


@ EXAMINE the filmstrips 
@® EVALUATE their contents 
@ EXPERIENCE the results 


Write for your preview today! 


Je YAM HANDY (eganzalion 





2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Dr. Zhivago Teaches a History Lesson 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


USSIA will be Doctor Zhi- 

vago’s bill for a long, long time. For 
Boris Pasternak’s warm pages (Doctor 
Zhivavo. Pantheon Books. N. Y.. 1958. 
$5) blaze when they make contact with 
Marxism and Bolshevism. It is not that 
Pasternak set out to write a_ political 
tract. It is rather that in creating one of 
the great novels of our time, he has de 
tailed the joys and suffering of Yurii 
Zhivago with such that Zhi 
vago’s opinions on politics are likely to 


paying 
] 


irtistry 


become imperishable. You may find an 
economist’s critique of Marxism pain 
fully slow going, and you may be bored 
by a political scientist’s probe of Com 
munist Party structure, but you are not 
likely to forget the views held by Zhi 
vago, M.D. 

Pasternak’s novel is in the tradition of 
the great Russian novels of the 19th 
century. The and 
stretches from Russia’s western borde1 
to the Pacific. It encompasses the first 
half of the 20th century. From the first 
page in which you meet the child Yurii 
at his mother’s grave, your sympathy 
will be enlisted. Yurii Zhivago’s adoles- 
cent years are spent with an uppel! class 
Moscow family into which he later mar- 
ries, after graduation from medical 
school. As the threads of the story lie 
about loosely, we meet people in all 
walks of life comprising the Moscow 
mosaic on the eve of World War L. 
These are sketched with firm 
strokes that we will not begrudge Pas- 
ternak the long arm of coincidence as 
he brings them together in scattered 
places from the Western front to Man- 
churia. 

World War I engulfs Zhivago, who 
serves in the medical corps. He leaves 
the army as it is disintegrating in the 
revolutions of 1917 and returns to his 
family in a Moscow made desolate by 
hunger, cold, and the breakdown of es- 
sential services. After the start of the 
civil war, Zhivago moves his family to 
a section of the Urals which proves to 
be no place to hide during the murder- 
ous forays of Reds and Whites. Zhivago 
is prevented from returning to his family 
when he is captured by partisans who 
need a doctor for their unit. The story 
line is sustained in brilliant vignettes 
and longer sections as the civil war 
terminates and the Communists tighten 
their grasp on scattered seats of power 
in the vast Eurasian mass. 

Zhivago becomes increasingly des- 
pondent as he sinks in the widened 
gulf between theory and practice. Near 


canvas is broad 


such 


the end of the ’twenties, weakened by 


heart disease, he reflects to a friend: 


‘Microscopic forms of cardiac hemor 


rhages have become very frequent in 
recent years. They are not always fatal. 
Some people get over them, It’s a typi- 


think 


are of a moral order. The great majority 


cal modern disease. | its causes 
of us are required to live a life of con- 
stant, systematic duplicity. Your health 
is bound to be affected if, day after day, 
you say the opposite of what you feel, if 
you grovel before what you dislike and 
rejoice at what brings you nothing but 
misfortune. Our 
just a fiction, it’s part of our physical 
It can’t be forever violated 


nervous system isn't 
body. 
with impunity.” 
nosis gives way to irritation: ~ 
find in practice that what they mean 
by ideas is nothing but words—claptrap 
in praise of the revolution and the 
regime. I'm sick and tired of it.” 
Zhivago’s thoughts flow naturally 
through the novel. They are not 
trived and always arise in a context that 


Elsewhere, his diag- 


- you 


con- 


distinguishes the work of art from the 
political tract. In the early ‘twenties, 
he meets a socialist who boasts of his 
father’s shrewd investments in the old 
days. Zhivago, puzzled by this seeming 
contradiction, is told: “Why on earth 
should a man, because he is a Marxist, 
be a driveling idiot? Marxism is a posi- 
tive science, a theory of reality, a phi- 
losophy of history.” 

“Marxism a science?’ Zhivago de- 
murs. “Well, it’s taking a risk, to say 
the least, to argue about that with a 


~— 


vio 
Gwjoen 
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Punch-Ben Roth 
“You'll end up winning a Nobel prize for 
literature, my lad, that’s how you'll end.” 


United Press International 


Boris Pasternak, author of Dr. Zhivago. 


man one hardly knows. However—Marx- 
ism is too uncertain of its ground to be 
a science. Sciences are more balanced, 
more objective. I don’t know a move- 
ment more self-centered and further re- 
moved from the facts than Marxism. 
Everyone is worried only about proving 
himself in practical matters, and as for 
the men in power, they are so anxious 
to establish the myth of their infallibil- 
ity that they do their utmost to ignore 
the truth.” 

Doctor Zhivago is not autobiographi- 
cal, but it does mirror the feelings of 
Pasternak. In the novel, Zhivago is de- 
picted as a fine physician and scientist, 
who is also a writer and poet. He is the 
son of a wealthy industrialist whose 
dissipations culminate in suicide. Pas- 
ternak’s only visible link to the charac- 
ter whose name gives the book its title 
is that he is a poet. He is the son of a 
famous painter and a mother who was 
a musician. Until he was catapulted to 
world fame by the award of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature for his first novel, 
Pasternak was a relatively obscure liter- 
ary figure. He is not a member of the 
Communist Party, and his rendering of 
some Georgian poets, pleasing to Stalin, 
may explain why he was not persecuted 
for some poetry which was not flatter- 
ing to the dictatorship. 

What made Pasternak think that he 
could get away with this novel? It is 
magnificent literature, but unmistakably 
critical of the revolution and all that 
has ensued from it. He began the book 
in 1948 and finished it in 1953, the 
year of Stalin’s death. The key to Pas- 
ternak’s hopes for Doctor Zhivago are 
found in the final lines of the novel. 
Two old friends of Zhivago are looking 
through a book of Yurii’s writings, pub- 
lished posthumously by Zhivago’s half- 
brother who is a high Communist func- 
tionary. The friends are “filled with 
tenderness and peace” as they contem- 
plate the new freedom. The time is the 











early 1950's. Thus, it was on the crest 
if the de-Stalinization wave that Paster- 
nak launched his manuscript. The wave 
broke Pasternak when the 
nanuscript was rejected by the State 
Publishing House. In the interim, Pas- 
ternak had sent a copy of the manu- 


sharply fon 


script to a publishing house in Milan. 
It was not returned despite his urgent 
plea that he wanted it back tor revi- 
Published first in Italy, despite 
threats by Communist functionaries, the 
translated into 
numerous languages and it is to be pub- 
lished in United 
States Although Pasternak renounced 
the Nobel Prize, and sought to prevent 
publication of the book abroad, he has 
been excoriated in Russia and begged 
Khrushchev for compassion when exile, 


S1IOnS 


1 } 
DOOK Nas since been 


Russian (in the 


or worse, seemed imminent. 


Lessons to Be Learned 


There are lessons to be 
learned from Doctor Zhivago. These can 


teachers as well 


numerous 
be taught bv histor, 
as English teachers 

1. The Russian climate is so becloud- 
ed bv fear that the regime would not 
countenance criticism, even though it 
be derived from a novel hailed through- 
out the world as a literary masterpiece. 

Russian novelists have survived a 
tradition of censorship under the Czars 
ind commissars, but thev have risen to 
greatness nonetheless 

3. Pasternak must reflect a significant 
ilbeit suppressed stream of individual- 
ism, which may vet burst the dams of 
Russian thought control. 

4. Communism has been tried and 
found wanting bv those who remain 
loyal to Russia, but who cannot abide 
ends which are distorted by gruesome 
means 

5. The Russians forfeited 
harvest of favorable foreign publicity 
by banning the book and condemning 
its author. They missed an opportunity 
to demonstrate their strength at relative- 
ly slight cost. The bill they are paving 
need not have been incurred. 


a golden 


LOUIS 
de ROCHEMONT 
proudly presents 


FIVE GREAT runs 


FILMS 
Time Renta! 


wx ALBERT SCHWEITZER 80 min. | $45 b&w $60 col. 
w HELEN KELLER .. 
wANIMAL FARM .. . . 75min.'s35 baw $50col. 


W EXPLORING SPACE . 26min. siobaws15 col. 
SEVEN GUIDEPOSTS 
TO GOOD DESIGN 


For complete catalogue of great 16mm films, 
write to: 
Louis de Rochemont Associates Film Library 
267 W. 25 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


. 45min. $12.50 baw 


14min. $10 baw 
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Spring Time Is Book Bazaar Time! 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teacher doesn't?) 
give vour pupils a chance to use crea- 
tive skills in art and drama, and make 
some money for your pet school project 
—all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba- 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
this spring with a Book Bazaar kit. 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro- 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 


can start tapping the creative abilities 
of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar? 
Should the class write its own play 
about famous books? What about de 
signing costumes of favorite book chan 
acters? Making dolls? Pictures? 

Begin planning your spring Book Ba 
zaar right now—by ordering your kit 
today. In the coupon below, you may 
either check off the Book Bazaar kit o1 
—if you already have purchased some of 
the kit materials—you can order indi 
vidual book jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 

Scholastic Teacher and the cooper- 
ating book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 
of 25 books each to sponsors turning in 
the best reports: of their Book Bazaars. 
The easy-to-fill report form is in the 
manual. Accompany it with newspaper 
clippings or pictures of your bazaar. 
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Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


———Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


——— Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ $2.00. 
———Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


———Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 
——Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 

———Copy of “Adventures in Bookland” assembly script @ 25¢. 

——Copy of ‘The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 


I 





———Copy of “Quiz Busi “ radio 


Signed Or 


———Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 
———Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias ond dictionaries @ 10¢. 


y script @ 25¢. 





Title__ 





School = 





City 
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Please accompany orders with check or money order 


Feb. 6, 1959 
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*% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


" Other Arab States 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 
1. News in Review: Sec 
section, pp. 6-8: also Neu smake rs, p 


| 
the news 


) 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good 
Citizens, p. 17; It Takes More Than 
Ability, pp. 18-19: also, see the news 
section, pp. 6-8, and the Net snake 
p. 5, on Marie Torre rV-radio col 
umnist. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Ot/ 
er Arab States, especially pp. 10 13 
and the Arab League inset article 
p. 15; also, see the news section pp 
6-8, and p. 5 for the Newsmaker 
Jordan’s King Hussein 

4. World History: Unit on Other 
Arab States, especially pp. 12-15; also 
see the news section, pp. 6-8, and 
5 for the Newsmaker on Jordan’s King 
Hussein. 

5. Science: Science in the News, p 
Y: Historic Breakthroughs in Science 
(Gregor Johann Mendel), p. 16 

6. Guidance: It Takes More Than 
Ability, a two-page article on “interest 
inventories,” pp. 18-19; Ask Gay Head 
and How Would You Solve It?, both 
on p. 22. 

7. Feature Article: Grassroots Am 
hassadors, p. 23. 

8. Testing Materials: A 
page on the Unit, p. 24 

9. General Interest: After Lunik 
What?, p. 20; feature article on p. 23 
sports; crossword puzzle; reviews of 
films, TV-radio, records, etc., begin 
ning on p. 27. 


workbook 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


A biographical] sketch f Jordan’s 
courageous King Hussein. The sketch 
ties in with the Unit on Other Arab 
States, pp. 10-15 

All social studies classes will find 
the Newsmaker on Marie Torre—T\ 
radio columnist—interesting and chal 
lenging. Mrs. Torre made front pag 
news when she chose a_ 10-dav_ jail 
sentence rather than reveal a confi 
dential news source. 


Procedure 


Select about five of vour brightest 
students to take part in a panel dis 
cussion on the issues in Mrs. Torre's 
case. Your panel members should be 
asked to read a chapter on civil lib 
erties in a text on American Govern 
ment available in your library. In 
particular, they should read sections 


on how our courts have interpreted 


“rights of free speech and free press.’ 


nel has discussed the case 
for about 10 minutes, 
the { f the class join the dis 


USSION 


Here are some suggest questions 


provoke discussion 
1. What Oo vou mean when vou 
“Americans have freedom _ of 
ind freedom of the press’? 
In what ways have your own 


xperiences shown that these “free 


adoms ire not absolute but limited 


unde special circumstancesr (e.g 
Why can vou Lye arrested rol shouting 
Fire in a theatre? Why can the 


rovernment stop obscen literature 


rom. going through the nails?, ete 

3. Why do reporters often use the 
vord “alleged” when writing a news 
tors ibout a crime? 

$. Mrs. Torre argued that no re 
porte) should be compelled to reveal 
the source of news stories. What was 
he pomt? 

5. What is vour own attitude to 

ird the judge s decision to hold Mrs 


lorre in contempt of court? 


Things to Do 

We would like to know the opin 
ions of vour students about the case 
Urge vour students to write to the 
Editor of World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. The most 
interesting letters and comments will 
be printed in our Say What You 


Please column 


UNIT: OTHER ARAB STATES 
(pp. 10-15) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Last week's Unit discussed the 
United Arab Republic and how the 
U.A.R. attempts to unite all Arab na- 
tions This week’s Unit places the 
focus on four Arab countries: Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan 

2. The four Arab countries in this 
Unit have these things in common: 
Islam, the Moslem _ religion and 
Arabic, language of the area; except 
for Lebanon, most of the land is 
desert and irrigation is widespread; 
the standards of living are generally 
low. While illiteracy is prevalent’ in 
the other Arab countries, there is a 
high rate of literacy in Lebanon. 

3. The Middle East is known as a 
cradle of civilization. Over the cen 
turies, the countries of this region 
have suffered foreign invasion. After 
World War II. Iraq, Jordan and Leb- 


non won independence 


1. There was a surge of Arab na- 
tionalism after World War II. Thus 
far, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi 
Arabia have resisted being absorbed 
by Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 
Arab countries are linked in another 
expression of Arab nationalism, the 
Arab League. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: 1) Name the 
countries of the Middle East. (2) 
Why is Mecca important to the Mos- 
lems? (3) Make an outline in your 
notebooks with these headings: Coun- 
try Agriculture Living Standards; 
Importance of Oil: Major Cities 
Summarize what vou read about Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq 
under these headings 

2. Pages 5, 14-15: (1) Prove that 
the Middle East was a cradle of civ- 
ilization. (2) Account for the resist- 
iu.ce of the four Arab states in this 
Unit to joining the U.A.R. (3) With 
reference to the Arab League, name 
its members, state its purpose, and 
list the ties which unite the members. 
1) Identify these names: King Hus- 
sein King Saud; Hammurabi; El- 
Kassem: Baghdad Pact. 


Teaching the Unit 
Showing a Filmstrip 

If vou didn’t introduce last week's 
Unit on the J.A.R. with a filmstrip, 
show the class a filmstrip this week 
on the Middle East. Write theme 
questions on the blackboard for stud- 
ents to follow as a guide in watching 
the film. The questions can be an- 
swered after the film or as homework. 
Reviewing the questions and answers 
will give vou your lead into the les- 
SOT) 

If vou used a filmstrip on the 
U.A.R. Unit last week, call on stud- 
ents to review what they learned. 
Student answers and their difficulties 
will give vou a take-off point for the 


lesson 


Map Drill 

Distribute blank outline maps of 
the Middle East to the class. Have 
students fill in the names of the coun- 
tries and bodies of water indicated 
on the blank maps. The map in this 
issue of World Week or last week's 
issue (January 30, 1959) can be used 
as a guide by students. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. Some of the pictures show you 
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how modern civilization has _ influ- 
enced life in the Arab World. There 
is also evidence how Arab life seems 
untouched by modern civilization. 
Find the evidence in the pictures. 

2. How do you explain the pres- 
ence of the American in the Saudi 
Arabian oil fields? 

3. How many of you ever attended 
1 TV. broadcast? (Raised hands.) 
How does the Iraq TV studio scene 
compare with what you saw? Would 
vou expect the average Arab family 
to own a TV set? Why or why not? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are the living standards in 
Middle East among the lowest 
n the world? 

2. Has the income from the vast oil 
riches of the Middle East been of 
benefit to the average Arab? 

3. Why was this region frequently 
nvaded over the centuries? 

4. How did the discovery of oil in 
the Middle East affect the importance 
of the Middle East in world affairs? 

5 the surge of 
World War II? 


the 


>. Can explain 


Arab nationalism after 


you 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


February 13, 1959 


the Middle 


Unit: Cross-currents in 
East—3. Israel. 
February 20, 1959 
Special Issue: Your Career. 
February 27, 1959 


Special Issue: Congress at Work. 





6. What 
hero to many 
world? 

7. If the Arab world people ap- 
plaud Nasser, why haven't the leaders 
of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Saudi 
Arabia joined the U.A.R.? What do 
they mean when they speak of being 
“swallowed up in the U.A.R.”? 

8. Why are the U.S. and its allies 
eager to gain the friendship of the 
Middle East countries? 

9. Do you think the Arab countries 
will be more influenced by the Com- 
munists or by the U.S. and its allies? 


Why? 





Nasser a 
the Arab 


made Egypt's 
persons in 


* Editor, 





TOOLS for 








ISRAEL 
Feb. 13 in World Week 


Facts About Israel, 
libraries, 35¢ to others; 
Life of Israel, 1958, 

to libraries, 10¢ to others; Israel, 

Story of a Nation, 1958, 50¢; Is- 
acl’s First Decade—Ten Years of 
Progress, 1958, free; Israel Office of 
Information 11 East 70th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. Speeding Israel's 
Progress, by L. H. & M. D. Keyser- 
1957, free to libraries, Develop- 
ment Corporation for Israel, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Portrait of Israel—Myth and Reality, 
by Hal Lehrman, 1956, 25¢, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 223 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Israel 
F otofacts, free, United 
Israel Appeal, 16 East 66th Street, 
New York 21, N. ¥ 


BOOKS: Land and People of Israel, 
by Gail Hoffman, $2.95 (Lippincott, 
1955). Journey to Israel, by E. Asch- 
ner & Z. Sermer, $4.95 (Monde, 
1956). Israel and the Middle East, 
by Harry B. Ellis, $4.00 (Ronald, 
1957). 

ARTICLES: “Nasser’s Next Move, 
Closing the Ring Around Israel?” 
U. S. News & World Report, Nov. 7, 
1958. “Why the Israeli Army Wins,” 
by S. L. A. Marshall, Harper's, Oct. 
1958. “Israel Watches and Waits,” by 
A. V. Sherman, Commentary, Oct. 
1958. “Israel Hurdles Its First Ten 


PAMPHLETS: 
1958, free to 
Highlights in the 


ling 


latest edition, 


TEACHERS 


Years,” Business Week, May 3, 
“Second Decade,” Time, June 23, 
1958. “Can Israel Live?” Newsweek, 
Apr. 21, 1958. “Israel’s First Decade: 
1948-1958," by D. Peretz, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Apr. 1, 1958. “United 
States and Israel,” by D. Sidorsky, 
Current History, Mar. 1958. “Israel's 
First Decade and the Future,” by 
David Ben-Gurion, N. Y. Times Mag- 
azine, Apr, 21, 1958. 


FILMS: Israel, 10 minutes. 
black & white or color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 
Presents ancient Nazareth, ancient 
and modern Jerusalem, and 
Tel Aviv. Shows agriculture, industry, 
government, Road to Beersheba, 
144% minutes, sound, color, sale or 
rent, Israel Office of Information, 11 
East 70th Street, New York 21. N. Y. 
Traces the development of Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem. Depicts fron 
tier Beersheba, the wav of life of its 
inhabitants. 


FILMSTRIPS: Israel Today, 36 
frames, Visual Education Consultants, 
Inc., 2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, 
Wis. Establishment of Israel; presents 
its history, culture, people, govern- 
ment, cities, industries, _ religions. 
Building a Nation—Israel, 42 frames, 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Also 
available in film. The settlement of 
Israel; cities, agriculture, industries. 


sound, 


sale or rent, 


modern 


etc. 
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Things to Do 

1. Assign students to make reports 
on (a) the Palestine War (1948); 
b) present causes of Israel-Arab 
conflict; (c) the Iraqi Revolution. 

2. Call on your cartoonist to 
tell what he would draw to visualize 
some theme taken up in class discus- 
sion or in the Unit. 

3. A student could prepare a board 
outline on the four Arab states in the 
Unit, showing population, agriculture, 
resources, problems, major cities, etc. 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 17) 


Our weekly Good Citizens at Work 
feature is devoted to worthy com 
munity projects carried high 
school students throughout the coun 
try. We would like to hear about the 
projects undertaken by your own 
students or other students in 
school. Just send us the facts. We'll 
write the story. Address your letter to 
World Week, 33 West 42nd 
New York 36, N.Y. 


class 


on by 


your 


Street. 


GUIDANCE 


Teachers and that 
two of our most popular features are 
Ask Gay Head and How Would You 
Solve It? Both are on page 22 of this 
issue. Students need little urging to 
turn to these weekly features. Why 
not make use of them during a guid- 
ance or homeroom period? 


students tell us 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 24 

I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-hammer and 
sickle; 2-communism can produce “explo- 
sions” in the Middle East; 
5-unrest started in Iraq could eventually 
involve the Middle East and the world. 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-Mecca; 2- 
Egypt, Syria; 3-Iraq; 4-Lebanon; 5-desert; 
6-Islam; 7-Britain; 8-Tigris, Euphrates; 9- 
Saudi Arabia; 10-archaeologist; 11-Mesopo 
tamia; 12-Hammurabi; 13-France; 14- 
Hussein; 15-no 

Ill. History: 2-4-1-3. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-For- 
mation of the Arab League; formation of 
the U.A.R.; revolution in Iraq, etc. 2-politi- 
cal rivalry; fear of being swallowed up in 


the U.ALR. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 26 


3-a; 4-yes; 
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CONTINUED 
NEXT WEEK... 


,..and the next week, and the 
next: The dramatic, unending 
story of people, events and 
problems of our time —as 
brought to your classroom in 
WORLD WEEK. 


Also continued: Your 
round-the-world tour of for- 
eign nations, through the 
weekly world affairs units. 
Next week, with the unit on 
Israel,we complete our series 
on the Middle East. From 
there we’ll move on to the 
Far East... and finally back 
_ to the nations on our own 
borders, Canada and Mexico. 


Extra—two big special 
issues: “Your Career,”” com- 
ing February 20...“Congress 
at Work,” February 27. 


DON’T MISS ANY OF IT 
WITH YOUR STUDENTS... 


If you have not yet renewed 


your first-semester subscrip- 
tions to WORLD WEEK, 
there’s still time: Fill out the 
order card opposite and air- 
mail it back to us — today. 


WORLD WEEK 


33 West 42nd Street, 
few York 326, WY. 
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Unit on Other Arab States 


(pages 10-15) 


Jordan’s King Hussein 
(See Newsmakers, p. 5) 
Cover design by 

World Week's staff artist 

Charles Beck 
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JOIN THE ARMY’S SELECT 
CIRCLE OF SKILLED TECHNICIANS 
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SPECIAL... for high school graduates and seniors ONLY! 


Graduate Specialist Program offers unique oppor- 
tunity... Developed by today’s Army—a special edu- 
cational program tailor-made for ambitious high school 
graduates and seniors. If you can qualify for the Grad- 
uate Specialist Program, you choose the exact technical 
schooling you want—and have your choice guaranteed 
before you enlist. Successful candidates can pick from 
107 valuable Graduate Specialist courses. Up-to-the- 
minute technical instruction in electronics, medicine, 
guided missiles, finance and many more. Here’s a chance 
to get a fine headstart in a field you like! 


Technical education worth thousands of dollars... 
Graduate Specialists study and work with the select 
circle of Army specialists who are pioneering many of 
the exciting technological developments of our times. 
That’s why Army Graduate Specialist schools can offer 
you the finest in training and equipment. That’s why 
you can get a technical education worth thousands of 
dollars—at no cost to you! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 


Seniors have “Early Choice” option . ..To become a 
Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain qualification 
and aptitude exams—and be a high school graduate. But 
seniors can take advantage of a special ‘Early Choice”’ 
option. Under this unusual option, you can apply before 
graduation and enlist after... choosing from the widest 
range of available Graduate Specialist courses! 


Your course guaranteed without obligation . . . 
When you’re accepted as a Graduate Specialist, you 
receive a letter guaranteeing your assignment to the 
course you’ve chosen when and if you enlist. Remember! 
Even with this written guarantee in your hand, you 
still don’t have to enlist. That means you get the course 
you want...or you don’t enlist! 


Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments in 
each course are limited and applicants are selected on a 
“first come . . . first served” basis. This week, get all 
the details from your local Army recruiter. 


Gundude DGpew itl Wouled Mates Aimy 











**‘My name is Ann Margret Olson. I’m a senior at New Trier High School in 
Winnetka, a Chicago suburb, where I’ve been re-elected a varsity cheerleader. I love to 
swim, and I love to ski...but my most serious interest is singing. I’m a member of 
the Girls’ Ensemble, and the highlight of the year for me is our annual student musical. 
“Serious, too, is my interest in good grades. That’s why I’m never without my 
Sheaffer Skripsert pen for taking notes or doing homework. 
“It’s an honest-to-goodness fountain pen...yet it never goes near an ink bottle! 
No joke! All you do is drop a cartridge of Skrip writing fluid, either end first, 
into the barrel of your Skripsert pen...and it’s filled with more ink in one load 
than any other American-made pen! 
“Carry leakproof cartridges in pocket or purse, and you'll never run dry during 
class or exam. Skrip cartridges come in eight washable and permanent colors...five in a 
flip-top pack for 49¢ or an economy 12-pack for only 98¢. 








**My pen, with a wrap-around fine point, is the 
prettiest vermilion red you ever saw. But with seven 
point gradations and five barrel colors to choose from.. ia 
to each his own! Hurry, before your next written = ee f 
assignment, and pick out your Skripsert pen 
oar Gis CHT” eum cccnnnenecie dae 


SHEAFFER'S 


i FOUNTAIN PEN 


$00 
With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, 5 
(other models from $2.95). With matching pencil and four cartridges, from $4.95 for the set. 


SHEAFFER'S 
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“Boy, would that make a man of me!” 
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University Fashion—the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


ARROW first in fashion 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You’ll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


Shirts that casually say 
you’re terrific! A drawer-full 
of Arrow sport shirts is your 
key to the good looks depart- 
ment. Now is the time to 
stock up. 
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King Hussein 


COURAGEOUS KING 


BRAVE, YOUNG, AND DASH- 
ING, Jordan’s King Hussein has held 
his throne in spite of many plots 
against him. 

The 23-year-old ruler of this Arab 
kingdom in the Middle East is used 
to danger. Hussein was standing next 
to his grandfather, King Abdullah, 
when that monarch was assassinated 
eight years ago. A stray bullet tore 
a medal off Hussein's chest. 

\ year later Hussein was pro- 
claimed king—at the age of 16. ( His 
own father was too ill to rule:) Soon 
plotters moved to drive Hussein out 
of Jordan. Admirers of Egypt's Presi- 
dent Nasser wished to unite Jordan 
with Egypt. When the showdown 
came, the army, personally led by 
Hussein, smashed the plot. 

Last summer, a revolution in Iraq 
led to the murder of Hussein’s young 
cousin, the king of the neighboring 
country. And Nasser’s radio urged 
Jordanians to assassinate Hussein. 
To preserve Jordan’s independence, 
Hussein called in British troops. 

The courageous young king took 
personal charge of Jordan’s police 
and army. He had little time for his 
baby daughter. Lights 
blazed late at the palace at Amman. 

Last November, the threat to Jor- 
dan had temporarily passed. Hussein 
started for a holiday in Switzerland. 
When his plane was over Syria (ruled 
by his rival, Nasser) it was “buzzed” 
by Syrian jets. Flying low over the 
desert, Hussein’s plane sped back to 
Jordan. 


wife and 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26. 


His subjects gave the king a royal 
welcome. They milled through the 
streets and shouted, “Long _ live 
Hussein.” 


LADY OF THE PRESS 
TV-RADIO COLUMNIST Marie 


Torre is a hard-working reporter. 
Her “scoops” often were front-page 
stories. But last month Miss Torre 
herself made the front pages in many 
American newspapers. And thereby 
hangs a tale involving a vital prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press. 

Here, briefly, are the facts. Some 
two years ago Miss Torre carried a 
news item in her column quoting an 
unidentified CBS executive. The ex- 
ecutive allegedly told Miss Torre 
that actress Judy Garland “doesn’t 
want to work... because something 
is bothering her [and] I wouldn't be 
surprised if it’s because she thinks 
she is terribly fat.” 

Miss Garland sued CBS, and Miss 
Torre was subpoenaed as a witness. 
When she refused to reveal the name 
of her informant, a Federal judge 
ruled that she was in contempt of 
court. Last month, after the U. S 
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Supreme Court had refused to re- 
verse this decision, Miss Torre was 
sentenced to ten days in jail. 

Like many other reporters, Miss 
Torre feels she must not reveal a 
confidential news source. Otherwise, 
she explains: “I would be betraying 
my entire profession.” Many publish- 
ers and reporters agree with her, in 
cluding her own paper. 

Miss Torre “fell in 
newspapers at the age of 16. That 
was when she was studying journal 
ism at Lafayette High School in 
New York City. After graduation, 
Marie was hired by the New York 
World-Telegram. She became the 
“prettiest copy boy” in Manhattan. 

Within six years she was editor of 
the Amusement Department. Today 
at 34, Miss Torre’s daily TV column 
appears in 50 newspapers from coast 


love” with 


to coast. 

On January 14, Miss Torre fin- 
ished serving her sentence. She re- 
calls that while in prison she re- 
ceived a chocolate cake from TV 
comedian Jackie Gleason. The cake 
had a steel file jutting out from its 
frosting. Miss Torre ate the cake. She 
did not use the file! 


N. Y. Herald Tribune photo 


FAMILY REUNION: Columnist Marie Torre, back from ten days in prison, receives a 


er Hal Friedman, and their two children. 
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Labor and the Economy 


In his annual economic re- 
port to Congress, President 
Eisenhower warned that inflation 
was the nation’s Number One 
economic problem. 


[Inflation is an economic condition 
which occurs when the demand for 
goods is greater than the supply. 
People, in effect, are bidding against 
each other, as at an auction, for the 
same goods. As a result, 
go up. And as prices go up, the buy- 
ing power of money goes down. | 

The one group that can do most, 
the President said, to help solve this 
problem: organized labor. 

President Eisenhower urged labor 
unions to “ease up” on their demands 
for higher wages. Salary rises that 
are larger than increases in worker 
output (productivity), he pointed out, 
tend to send prices shooting up—thus 
throwing the national economy out 
of whack. 

Labor leaders promptly criticized 
this phase of the President's report. 
They called it a “blueprint for, stag- 
nation.” They charged that the Presi- 
dent made no objection to a prospec- 
tive increase in corporation profits. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
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UPI 
Sen. John F. Kennedy introduces anti- 
racketeering labor bill in Congress. 
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tion (AFL-CIO) asserted that it 
would continue to press its current 
drive for wage increases in major in- 
dustries. Such increases, the AFL- 
CIO contended, improve consumer 
purchasing power, increase the de- 
mand for goods, and thus help build 
a healthier economy. 

In other parts of his economic re- 
port, the President also made these 
suggestions for fighting inflation: 
PMaintaining a balanced national 
budget (see news review in last 
week's issue ). 

»Keeping business production costs 
down. This would avoid manufactur- 
ers having to pass on increased costs 
to the consumer. 

>More careful shopping on the part 
of the consumer. If customers re- 
sisted buying high-priced items, 
manufacturers would have to seek 
ways to reduce prices. 

As for the economic future of the 
country, the President painted a 
bright picture. For 1959 he predicted: 
PIndustry would invest more money 
in plants than last year. 
PExports would increase 
1958’s high levels. 
>More private homes would be built 
than last year. 

All this, President Eisenhower said, 
would mean more jobs and higher 
personal income for Americans. 


NEW LABOR BILL 


In another development on the la- 
bor front, a new labor-management 
reform bill aimed at driving racket- 
eers out of labor unions was intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator John 
F. Kennedy (Dem., Mass. ). 

Senator Kennedy stated bluntly 
that his bill was directed at James R. 
Hoffa “and his ilk.” Hoffa is president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which has been accused 
of corruption by Senate rackets inves- 
tigators. Senator Kennedy's brother 
Robert is chief legal counsel for the 
Senate rackets committee headed by 
Sen. John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.). 

Here are some of the things the 
Kennedy bill would do: 

Pjail labor union officials for mak- 
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ing false reports of union financial 
affairs. 

P Jail those who misuse union funds. 
PRequire election of union officers 
by secret ballot at regular intervals. 
PRequire employers to submit re- 
ports on their relations -with union 
officers. 

Senator Kennedy, along with for- 
mer Republican Senator Irving Ives 
of New York, introduced a similar 
labor bill last year. It passed the Sen- 
ate but was defeated by the House. 


Riots Flare in Congo 


Despite Belgium's pledge of 
eventual self-rule for the Belgian 
Congo, independence riots con- 
tinue to plague the huge colony 
in central Africa. 


The trouble began early last month 
in the Congo’s capital city, Leopold- 
ville. Congolese workers, bitter over 
rising unemployment and the restric- 
tions of colonial rule, stormed into a 
European section of the city, attack- 
ing Belgians and wrecking shops. 
Belgian soldiers and police quelled 
the unexpected riot with gunfire, but 
not before 71 persons were killed. 

The Belgian government reacted 
swiftly to head off further out- 
breaks. The nation’s young (28) King, 
Baudouin announced in Brussels that 
Belgium would “lead the Congolese 
population to independence with 
peace and prosperity, without dara- 
aging delays, but also without un- 
due haste.” 

To carry out this new policy, 
Baudouin promised the Congolese 
greater voting rights, higher wages, 
improvements in education, and an 
end to racial discrimination. 

Some Congolese nationalists were 
pleased with the program. But others 
said it didn’t go far enough. They 
particularly assailed its failure to set 
a specific date for independence. 

Late in January, nearly 1,000 Con- 
golese demonstrators staged another 
riot in Matadi, a major port city on 
the Congo River (see map section of 
U.S. and World Affairs Annual in our 
Sept. 26 issue). Government build- 





and a Catholic Church were 
stoned. Several rioters and several 


policemen were injured before peace 


mes 


vas restored. 

>\WHAT’S BEHIND IT? The Bel- 
sian Congo—80 times the size of 
Belgium—is rich in tropical crops and 
It produces half the free 
world’s uranium and about three 
fourths of its cobalt and diamonds 
for industrial uses. 

In 1876 Belgian King Leopold II 
sent explorers into the Congo and 
became personal owner of the rich 
territory. He treated the native work- 
ers so badly, however, and aroused 
such severe criticism that he finally 
agreed, in 1908, to place the Congo 
under Belgian government adminis- 
tration. 

\fter that the Congolese fared well 
economically. But they were forbid- 
den any kind of self-government. 
Neither the 13,000,000 Negro Congo- 
lese nor the colony's 100,000 white 
settlers were permitted to vote. The 
Belgian authorities hoped to keep the 
\fricans contented by training them 
for good jobs at good pay. 

Belgium now realizes, however, 
that the Congolese will never be 

yntent until colonial rule ends. 

Since 1945 the demand for free- 
!om has been rising like a tidal wave 
all over Africa. In the last 10 years 
alone, seven African countries have 
achieved full independence—and 
more are on the way. One observer 
says that the nationalist surge is 
changing the face of Africa so fast 
that books written about the conti- 
nent are outdated almost as soon as 
they are published. 

European colonial powers face a 
difficult dilemma in Africa. If they 
grant independence too slowly, they 
risk setting off widespread violence. 
If they grant it too quickly, however, 
the new nations may be ill-prepared 
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VISITORS FROM THE PAMPAS—President Eisenhower welcomed Argentina's President 
Arturo Frondizi and his wife to Washington. It was the first time an Argen- 
tine president had visited the U.S. Frondizi addressed joint session of Congress. 


to carry out the responsibilities of 
self-government. 

Either way, the Communists—al- 
ways eager to fish in troubled waters 
—stand to benefit. For the Commu- 
nists gain by riots aimed at the West- 
ern powers, just as they stand a 
better chance of “infiltrating” inexpe- 
rienced governments. Fortunately for 
the West—and for Africa—commu- 
nism has made little headway among 
Africans seeking independence. 


School Laws Voided in Va. 


Rulings by three separate 
courts combined to declare void 
or unconstitutional Virginia state 
laws against integration in pub- 
lic schools. 

The Virginia state laws had re- 
quired closing any public school or- 
dered by a Federal court to integrate 
(admit Negro and white students to 
the same school). These laws 
stemmed from a U.S. Supreme Court 





Newest name on the fast- 
changing map of Africa is Mali. 

It is a federation formed by 
French Sudan, Dahomey, Upper 
Volta, and Senegal—all formerly 
part of French West Africa. They 
recently became self-governing re- 
publics within the so-called French 
Overseas Community. [Each French 
territory which voted in favor of 
the new DeGaulle constitution for 
France was permitted to become 
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Mali . . . Newest African Federation 


a_ self-governing republic if it 
wanted to (see our Oct. 10, Oct. 
31, and Dec. 12 news reviews).] 

The new federation says it will 
remain closely linked with France 
in foreign affairs and certain other 
policies. 

Though new to modern Africa, 
Mali is actually an old name. Six 
centuries ago Mali was a Negro 
African empire that stretched across 
part of Africa south of the Sahara. 
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decision of May 1954 which declared 
that segregation (separation of the 
races) in public schools was uncon 
stitutional. 
>The first—and most important—ru! 
ing came from Virginia's own Su 
preme Court of Appeals. The court 
ruled 5-to-2 that the Virginia anti 
integration laws violated the state 
constitution. Virginia's constitution 
the court held, requires the state to 
“maintain an efficient system of pub 
lic free schools.” 
>The second ruling 
hours later from a Federal District 
Court in Norfolk, Va. It held that the 
Virginia laws violated the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Virginia may not “avoid” 
integration, the Federal District 
Court ruled, by closing some public 
schools “and at the same time keep 
other public schools ...open on a 
segregated basis.” 
>The third ruling was made by the 
Fourth Circuit Court in Arlington. 
Va. The circuit court ordered the 
Arlington school board to admit four 
Negro students to a junior high 
school for the second semester be- 
ginning this week. The school board 
had requested a postponement. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: Virginia's 
state legislature passed the anti- 
integration laws early in 1958. These 
laws are frequently referred to in the 
press as Virginia's “massive resist- 
ance” laws. They were first put into 
effect last September (see our news 
review in Sept. 26 issue). 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
used the laws last fall to shut down 
nine public schools in Norfolk, Front 
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Royal, and Charlottesville. These 
schools had been ordered to inte- 
grate by a Federal district court. 

The Virginia school closings have 
affected about 13,000 white students. 
Some of these students have hired 
tutors, or attend makeshift classes in 
churches and private homes. Others 
have moved to other states and some 
have joined the army. 


NEW CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


As Congress debated problems in- 
volving racial integration, an influ- 
ential Southern Senator made a sur- 
prise move. Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (Dem., Tex.) intro- 
duced a bill calling for further re- 
forms in the field of civil rights. This 
marked the first time in many years 
that a Senator from a Southern state 
introduced legislation in this field. 

The Johnson bill would extend for 
two years the life of the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission (scheduled 
to expire this year ). This commission 
investigates charges that Negroes are 
being deprived of the right to vote. 
The bill also would give the U.S 
Attorney General more power to en- 
force the findings of the Civil Rights 
Commission. The Attorney General 
would be empowered to subpoena 
state documents needed to prepare 
voting rights cases. 

Furthermore, the Johnson bill 
would set up a Federal Community 


“SILENT” RECORDS—PRO AND CON. Mike McCann (right), student council president 


Relations Service to mediate civil 
rights disputes on a voluntary basis. 

It would make interstate 
transportation of explosives a Fed- 
eral offense if those explosives were 
used to bomb schools, churches, or 
public buildings. The bill would also 
increase Federal powers to investi- 
gate and punish cases involving ter- 
ror tactics such as bombing. 

Some Senators from Ndrthern 
states criticized the Johnson Bill as 
“too mild.” Senator Kenneth Keating 
(Rep., N.Y.) complained that the bill 
completely overlooked the problem 
of school integration. The New York 
Senator also held that voluntary 
mediation was “meaningless.” 
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DEADLIER THAN FALLOUT? 
Which is more of a menace—radioactive 
fallout or cigarette smoking? The answer 
from Dr. Richard Overholt, a Boston 
chest surgeon: “Smoking!” He warned 
that prolonged smoking could shave as 
much as eight or nine years from the 
average life span. 


MOSCOW POWWOW. Communist 
leaders from every part of the world 
(including the U.S.) gathered in the 
Soviet capital this week for the Twenty- 
First Congress of Russia’s Communist 
Party. Party congresses are usually held 
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at University of Detroit, debates with freshman coeds the merits of his ‘‘silent’’ rec- 
ords in juke box in student union. Mike claims some students can‘t take the con- 
stant blare. So he inserted three blank records among the 104 “jump” type. 


A dime will thus buy 


three minutes 


of silence for those who want it. 


The skeptical coeds: Marie Wolf, Patt Koster, Lillian Casper, Joyce Celusniak. 


once every four years, and the next one 
should have been in- 1960. Why did 
Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev call the 
congress a year ahead of time? Prob- 
ably to rubber-stamp his plans for a new 
Seven-Year Plan and an all-out eco- 
nomic offensive against the Free World. 


JUNIOR TENNIS CHAMP. Earl 
Buchholz, 18, of St. Louis, Mo., last week 
won the Australian junior title in tennis 
—giving him a clean sweep of all four 
major championships: the U.S., French, 
Australian, and Wimbledon (British). 


JETTING CROSS-COUNTRY. In the 
sensational time of 4 hours, 3 minutes 
a Boeing 707 launched daily jet passen- 
ger service across the U.S. The 
American Airlines plane, carrying 112 
passengers and a crew of eight, flew 
from Los Angeles to New York City. 
Its top speed: 750 mph. 

Regularly scheduled coast-to-coast 
flights began in 1930. The trip from Los 
Angeles to New York then took 34 hours 
—including 11 stops along the way. 
Transatlantic jet flights began last Octo- 
ber (see our Oct: 17 news review). 


TOPS IN TV. “Continental Class- 
room,” NBC-TV’s college level course in 
atomic physics, won the Sylvania Tele- 
vision Award as the best public service 
series of 1958. “Never,” said the cita- 
tion, “has so much been invested in a 
series on higher education.” 

The Hallmark Hall of Fame produc- 
tion “Little Moon of Alban” won four 
awards: best telecast, best dramatic 
program, best actress (Julie Harris) 
and best original play (James Costigan). 


OLDER OLDSTERS. In colonial times 
average life expectancy in the U.S. was 
35. In the last century it has risen 
sharply, thanks to advances in medicine 
and sanitation. By 1940 it had reached 
62.3 years. Today, according to latest 
figures, it’s at a new high—68.3 years. 
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Cecil B. DeMille, 77, died in Holly- 
wood—thus ending a career that had 
spanned 50 years and 70 major produc- 
tions of both silent and sound films, in- 
cluding The Ten Commandments, The 
Crusades, King of Kings, Union Pacific. 


Delbert Wong became the first 
Chinese-American judge in the U.S., fol- 
lowing his appointment to the bench in 
Los Angeles by California’s new gover- 
nor, Edmund G. (Pat) Brown. 


>A woman—Miss Zelma Arment—set a 
record for confinement in the Air 
Force’s darkened isolation chamber for 
space studies: seven days. 
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ON A HOT TRAIL: Sidewinder rockets on this jet fighter never miss their target—thanks to infrared 


detectors. The detectors can pick up heat from an enemy plane’s exhaust, then “home in 


“ the rockets. 
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FIERY FINGERS: Heat marks made by a 
hand are shown in this infrared photo. 
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““Glowing’’ in the Dark 


Did you know that you “glowed” 
in the dark? Take a look at the photo 
of the man. The photo was taken in 
a pitch-black room. The human eye 
could see nothing. But special photo- 
graphic film—sensitive to infrared 
(IR) rays—recorded a bright silhou- 
ette of the man. 

What are IR rays? They are heat 
rays. Every object gives off heat— 
provided that object is warmer than 
absolute zero—(—459.6° Fahrenheit ). 
Scientists have now invented devices 
to detect these IR rays. 

IR detectors can “see” through 
darkness, fog, smoke, clouds, and 
dust. They will help back up our 
radar defenses against a sneak attack 


STRANGE SILHOUETTE: Heat waves from its engine and its exhaust light up 
almost every part of this car—in a striking infrared photograph taken at night. 


by enemy aircraft or rockets. Rada 
can be fooled. IR detectors cannot. 

In other ways, too, IR detectors 
are changing the tactics of warfare. 
Our jet fighters are armed with 
Sidewinder rockets. The Sidewinder, 
named after the deadly rattlesnake, 
finds its target by heat. When fired 
at an enemy plane, it spears into the 
plane’s hot exhaust pipe. 

Last year, Nationalist Chinese pi 
lots armed with Sidewinders downed 
14 Red MIGs in a single “dogfight.” 
The Nationalists suffered no losses 

IR also is helping out on the home 
front. IR detectors have been in 
stalled on railroad tracks to detect 
overheated axles of passing trains 


IR photos from Popular Science 
PALE PROFILE: Color does not show 
up on infrared film—only heat rays. 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


Four Arab Lands 


East—where Nasser’s U.A.R. 


Covering much of the Middle 


strives for domination—are Lebanon, Jordan, 


Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, each with its own problems 


OW YOU CAN FLY TO MEC- 

CA” is the message on posters 
throughout the Arab World, Devout 
Moslem pilgrims take to the air from 
oil towns in Saudi Arabia. Other 
pilgrims leave the dusty streets of 
Baghdad, Iraq’s capital. Shopkeepers 
from Jordan and businessmen from 
Lebanon also depart for the Mos- 
lems’ holiest of holy cities. 

Mecca is the spiritual center’ of 
the Arab Moslems. Islatn—the Mos- 
lem religion— and the Arabic lan- 
guage are two of the strong bonds 
uniting Arab lands. But there are 
deep political divisions within the 
Arab world. In last week’s Unit we 
diseursed the United Arab Republic 


(U.A.R.) and its attempts to unite 
all the Arabs. In this week’s Unit 
we focus on four Arab lands of the 
Middle East—Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia—which still resist 
union with the U.A.R. 

LEBANON is a meeting ground 
for the West and East. The life- 
blood of the republic is trade. It is 
only about the size of Connecticut, 
and its population of 1,500,000 is 
almost evenly divided between Mos- 
lems and Christians. Lebanon’s capi- 
tal, Beirut, where 450,000 people 
live, is a market place for the Middle 
East. 

Everything from Cadillacs to as- 
pirins can be bought in booming 
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Beirut. Many of the Cadillacs go to 
Saudi Arabian sheiks made rich by oil 
profits, while the aspirins are gulped 
by salesmen from all over the world! 

Into Beirut flows the produce of 
Lebanon’s farms. About half the 
Lebanese get their living from agri- 
culture. Farmers grow wheat, and 
raise cattle and fruits (especially 
oranges ). Fringing the farmlands are 
the famed cedars of Lebanon. 

In education, Lebanon is well ad- 
vanced—unlike most other Middle 
Eastern lands. The American Univer- 
sity of Beirut is a noted center of 
learning. And about three out of four 
Lebanese can read and write. Richer 
than most of its neighbors, Lebanon 
boasts an average yearly income of 
$327 per person. 

In this small land of big contrasts, 
tourists can bask on Mediterranean 
beaches—and also ski in Lebanon’s 
mountains! 

JORDAN is a strip of fertile land, 
plus a great expanse of desert. This 
Arab kingdom is the size of Indiana 
and 1,500,000 people live in it. 

The capital, Amman (pop. 70,- 
000), lies on the edge of the desert. 
The western part of Jordan includes 
much of what was once Palestine. 
Agriculture, from which the majority 
of Jordanians make a living, is con- 
centrated in western Jordan. But 
even there, water is scarce and plans 
to use the Jordan River for irrigation 
have not progressed far. Wheat, 
goats, and sheep are Jordan’s main 
products. 

About a third of Jordan’s people 
are refugees from Israel, now living 
in camps. (See “New Tides in An- 
cient Lands,” pp. 14-15.) They con- 
tribute little to Jordan’s economy and 
are fed and housed by the United 
Nations. 


DESERT DWELLERS 


Bedouins (nomads), numbering 
about 60,000, roam with their herds 
through Jordan’s deserts. 

A poor country, Jordan is kept 
alive by subsidies from other na- 
tions. Recently, the United States 
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has poured several millions of dol- 
lars a year into Jordan’s economy. 

IRAQ could be one of the richest 
lands of the Middle East. This hot, 
fertile country is somewhat larger 
than California. Oil wells pour out 
their “black gold,” making Iraq the 
world’s seventh largest producer of 
petroleum. The British-managed Iraq 
Petroleum Company dominates the 
country’s oil industry. 

But the benefits of oil riches have 
only recently been felt by Iraq’s 
6,500,000 people. Planners in Bagh- 
dad, the capital (pop. 1,300,000), 
drew up long-term projects to em- 
ploy the wealth from oil. 

Huge dams on Iraq’s twin rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, were 
recently completed. These dams con- 
trol floods and are now being used 
to increase Iraq’s area of irrigated 
land. Thus Lraq’s farmers, who make 
up the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, are beginning to be lifted from 
their deep poverty. 

In July, 1958, however, a revolu- 
tion broke out in Iraq. The results 
of this upheaval are making the 
Arab republic’s future a huge ques- 
tion mark (see pp. 14-15). 

SAUDI ARABIA is a kingdom 
with three outstanding features—oil, 
deserts, and Mecca. 

Almost two and a half times the 


Why Change Your Sheik? 


ARGUMENT IN IRAQ 


IMPLE PEASANTS often have a 
big store of wisdom—and can see 
through smooth-talking politicians. 

In a village in Iraq, Ibrahim had 
plowed, sown, and harvested season 
after season. After forty years of work 
he was still poor. 

A young cousin of Ibrahim, called 
Ali, left for Baghdad. When Ali re- 
turned he was full of new political 
ideas. Ali went from peasant to peas- 
ant, telling them that the land should 
belong to them, not to the sheik. 

One evening Ali stopped to talk 
with Ibrahim. Over their coffee cups, 
young Ali explained his program. 

“For centuries, we peasants have 
toiled in the fields. Yet we are still 
poor. But the sheik, who owns the 
land, is rich. Why is this? It is be- 


Aramco 


A GALLERY OF MIDDLE EASTERN FACES: From 


Wide World Wide World 


left are a peasant in Iraq; a 


student in Saudi Arabia; a farm girl in Lebanon; and a Bedouin chief in Jordan. 


size of Texas, Saudi Arabia recently 
“struck it rich.” Oil wells near the 
Persian Gulf make the country the 
world’s sixth biggest producer of oil. 
The Arabian American Oil Company 
shares the oil profits equally with 
the Saudi Arabian government. 

Deserts cover almost all of Saudi 
Arabia. Through them roam Bedouin 
tribes who make up the majority of 
the Saudi Arabs. No one knows for 
certain how big the population is— 
no census has ever been taken. It 
is estimated that there are 7,000,000 
Saudi Arabs. 

The kingdom is distinguished by 
having two capitals. The govern- 
mental capital is Riyadh (pop. 80,- 
000). Mecca (pop. 150,000) is the 
religious capital. 

Great changes are taking place 
in Saudi Arabia. Health, education, 


and agriculture are all being im 
proved through the use of oil profits 
But the mass of the people are still 
poor, while the small group of sheiks 
who rule Saudi Arabia live luxuri- 
ously on the country’s new wealth. 
Different though these four Arab 
lands are, their peoples have much 
in common. Arab hospitality and 
politeness are famous. The tradition 
is that every traveler should be wel 
comed and feasted. For entertain 
ment, recitations of Arab poetry are 
very popular. Also, there are dances, 
varying with each region, to the 
music of the drum and the oud 
(an instrument similar to the violin ). 
Another widespread custom today 
is to discuss politics—for all the four 
Arab lands are caught up in the poli- 
tical storm that is sweeping through 
the Middle East (see pp. 14-15). 





cause we must give half our crops 
to the sheik.” 

“Speak on, Ali,” said Ibrahim, strok- 
ing his beard. 

“In Baghdad, I have learned how 
these matters are arranged in Soviet 
Russia. There, the land belongs to 
the peasants. Let us copy the Rus- 
sians.” 

“Ali, let me ask a few questions. 
Do they have a sheik in Russia?” 

‘There is one great sheik, called 
Khrushchev.” 

“Do the peasants pay this sheik?” 


“They sell their crops to the sheik’s 
government.” 

“At what price?” 

“The Russian sheik’s 
sets the price.” 

“In Russia, can the peasants sell 
their crops to anyone, Ali?” the old 
man inquired. 

“No, Ibrahim, they must sell all 
their crops to the Russian sheik’s gov 
ernment.” 

“Thank you, Ali,” said Ibrahim, “I 
think I prefer our own sheik to your 
Russian one.” —Ouiver Bei 


government 





Gordon Tenney from Black Star 


RICHES AND POVERTY: An oil well, one of those area where a nomad herds sheep. Developments 
that bring wealth to Iraq, stands in an arid paid for by oil profits have begun to benefit Iraq. 


Desert. 
Oil, 
and 


irabs 


42 ihe people of oil-rich Saudi Arabia 


be % and Iraq—and of Lebanon and Jordan 


—are abandoning ancient ways 


molded by an arid environment 


Three Lions 


CAFE SOCIETY: Jordanian soldiers in a Jerusalem coffee house 
play cards and thoughtfully puff on their long water pipes. 





; Arabian American Oi! Co. 
OIL is refined by Western companies in Iraq and also in 
Saudi Arabia, where Americans and Arabs work side by side. 
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Three Lions OTH ER 


WATER is precious throughout the Middle East. This ARAB 
Lebanese well has been in constant use for centuries. 


STATES 


International Cooperation Administration 
TV BAGHDAD PRESENTS! In the city of the Arabian Nights modern “magic” broadcasts the songs of Iraq. 





New Tides in Ancient Lands 


Communists and Arab nationalists contend for the 


oil-rich countries in the Middle East where civilization was cradled 


NY ARCHAEOLOGIST who knows his “diggings” 
would be wise to head for Iraq. Beneath its soil 
are vast historic treasures begging to be discovered. 

Once Iraq was called Mesopotamia—“the land be- 
tween the two rivers.” These rivers, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, watered a hot, fertile plain. In southern Iraq, 
about 7,000 years ago, a people called the Sumerians 
settled down. Perhaps they built the world’s first city. 
In any case, their history, written on clay tablets, be- 
gins about 5000 B.C. 

During the following centuries, cities and states in 
what is now Iraq rose and fell. Their full story is as 
complicated as atomic physics! We'll spare you the 
tedious details. But one king, Hammurabi, who ruled in 
Babylon some 4000 years ago, is well remembered for 
the code of laws he drew up. Irrigation, money-lending, 
trade, inheritance—even divorce—were regulated. Un- 
derlying Hammurabi’s code was the principle, “the 
strong shall not injure the weak.” 

In these ancient times, Iraq came under the rule of 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, and Persians. Then, invaders from 
the West, the Greeks under Alexander the Great, 
m.rched into the much-conquered land. 

Iraq did not become an Arab realm until the seventh 
century A.D. Warriors swept out of the Arabian desert 
and added Iraq to the new Arab Empire. 

Under the Arabs, Iraq attained its greatest splendor. 
Bachdad, the capital, teemed with 2,000,000 people. 
One caliph (ruler), Harun al-Rashid, made it a world 
center of art and knowledge. Sinbad the Sailor, Aladdin, 
and Ali Baba belong to this romantic period. 

But disaster from the north overwhelmed Iraq. Mon- 





’ United Press International 
REVOLT IN IRAQ: Demonstrators in Baghdad during the 
July, 1958 revolution carry a portrait of U. A. R.’s Nasser. 


gol invaders sacked Baghdad in 1258. They destroyed 
Iraq's irrigation works and plunged it into poverty. 

Later, the Turks added Iraq to their empire in the 
16th century. Under their oppressive rule, Iraq re- 
mained poor and backward until modern times. 

It was World War I that freed the Iraqis from the 
Turks. Britain took over the land, began to develop 
Iraq’s oil—and promised swift independence. 

At the same time, Lebanon and what is now Jordan 
were also freed from the Turks. The French took over 
Lebanon, and the British obtained control of Jordan. 

During the 1920's, an Arab conqueror, Ibn Saud, 
built himself a kingdom out of scattered tribal terri- 
tories. It became known as Saudi Arabia. 

In the years immediately following World War II, 
this was the situation in the four countries: Iraq was 
independent, but British influence was strong; Jordan 
was in the same situation; Lebanon gained full inde- 
pendence from France; Saudi Arabia was also inde- 
pendent, with U. S. influence strong there. 

The Palestine war in 1948 involved all these lands. 
All declared war on Israel, but the British-trained Jor- 
danian army was the only successful Arab force. It 
seized much of Palestine and added it to Jordan. 

Arab nationalism surged forward after World War II 
(see “The Arab League” on page 15). And Iraq strug- 
gled with Egypt for leadership among the Arab states. 
But the Iraqi government, of which Nuri as-Said was 
the “strong man,” was also pro-Western. Defying 
Egypt's protests, Iraq joined the Western-sponsored 
Baghdad Pact for the defense of the Middle East 
against communism. 


Wide World 
LANDING IN LEBANON: The revolt in Iraq caused Leb- 
anon’s government to call for protection by U. S. forces. 
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Events in the late 1950’s moved swiftly. The drive 
for a united Arab nation under Egyptian leadership 
gained power (see last week's Unit). But opposition 
to Egyptian ambitions was strong—from the govern- 
ments of Iraq and other Arab countries. 

In a few months during 1958, crisis followed crisis: 
> First, Syria merged with Egypt. The two lands be- 
came, in February, the United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) 
® Second, Iraq and Jordan agreed to form the Arab 
Federation. This was a move to offset the U.A.R’s power. 
& Third, a revolt broke out in May in Lebanon. The 
pro-West government of Lebanon charged that the 
rebels were getting help from the U.A.R. 
® Fourth, there was deep-seated dissatisfaction with 
Nuri as-Said’s rule in Iraq. He jailed political oppo- 
nents, and Iraqi Arab nationalists regarded him as too 
pro-Western. On July 14, 1958, Iraqi army units seized 
power in the capital, Baghdad. The king and also 
Premier Nuri as-Said were murdered. An army officer, 
Brigadier General Abdel Karim el-Kassem set up a new 
government with himself as premier. Iraq became a 
republic. 


U. S. MARINES LAND IN LEBANON 


® Fifth, the governments of Lebanon and Jordan asked 
for Western aid against their opponents. U.S. troops 
hurried to Lebanon and British troops to Jordan. A plot 
to overthrow Jordan’s King Hussein was smashed. 

® Sixth, at the United Nations, the .Arab countries 
promised to cease their attempts to overthrow one an- 
other’s governments. 

® Seven, the Lebanese rebels came to an agreement 
with a new Lebanese government and the rebellion 
petered out. In Jordan, King Hussein purged his army 
of disloyal officers and personally took over the rule of 
the country (see Newsmakers on page 5). 

These events led to the withdrawal of Western troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan during the fall. 

Meanwhile, in Lraq, a struggle for power raged. Pre- 
mier el-Kassem is no Communist. But it is reported that 
Communists in the government and in the capital are 
increasing their influence. Certainly, Iraq took arms 
from Soviet Russia. El-Kassem appears to be dealing 
with the Soviets to build up Iraq’s power as against 
the U.A.R. Though seemingly he wishes to keep Iraq 
independent, el-Kassem has cut Iraq’s military ties with 
the West, and broken Iraq’s alliance with Jordan. 

Recent news from Iraq is scanty. There are, however, 
certain straws in the wind that bode ill for the West. 
A high U.S. official was greeted by hostile mobs when 
he arrived in Baghdad recently. Iraq, once staunchly 
pro-Western, may be slipping under Communist influ- 
ence. 

The future of Iraq will affect deeply the future of 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia. Indeed, coming 
events in Iraq may determine the fate of the entire 
Middle East. 
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THE ARAB LEAGUE 


OR THE ARAB WORLD there is an international 

organization that is somewhat similar to the United 
Nations. It is called the Arab League, and is made up 
of 10 Arab countries. The League deliberates, dis* 
cusses, and ... often disagrees. 

Formed in 1945, when Britain was still powerful in 
the Middle East, the Arab League was “to safeguard 
the independence” of its members. The British hoped 
to work with it to preserve their military bases and 
economic interests in Egypt and other Arab lands. 

But the Palestine War of 1948 gave the Arab League 
a burning issue. Arabs strongly opposed the creation 
of Israel. When the war with Israel ended in a truce, 
Arab League countries refused to sign a peace treaty 
with Israel or to trade with her. 

In the yedrs that followed, Egypt (now the largest 
part of the United Arab Republic) attempted to domi- 
nate the Arab League. Egypt’s ambition was to unite 
all the Arabs under Egyptian leadership. But other 
Arab countries clung to their independence. 

Today, the Arab League includes the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt and Syria), Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Leba- 
non, Jordan, and Yemen. Lands which recently won 
their independence—Libya, the Sudan, Tunisia, and 
Morocco—are also members. 

The Arab League has served to draw Arabs closer 
together in cultural and economic affairs. The goal of 
Arab cooperation came nearer when an Arab develop- 
ment bank was set up a few weeks ago. This was a 
project for which the Arab League had worked for 
many years. 

But the conflicts within the Arab League make the 
headlines. At a recent meeting, the Tunisian repre- 
sentative charged the U.A.R. with plotting against 
Tunisia—and walked out. 
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Painstakingly, Mendel counted hundreds of seeds to make sure of his fractions. 
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The Mystery of Heredity 


[‘ 1900 three strangers met at a 
crossroads of research. Each, without 
knowledge of the other two, had 
worked out the rules that govern in- 
heritance of physical characteristics by 
living things. The three were Hugo de 
Vries of Holland, Carl Correns of 
Germany, and Erich Tschermak of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Each made ready to announce his 
discovery to the world. In preparation, 
each looked through previous issues of 
various scientific journals, to check 
earlier work in the field. Each, to his 
astonishment, found an amazing paper 
by someone named Gregor Johann 
Mendel in a 35-year-old copy of an 
obscure publication. Mendel, in 1865, 
had observed all the phenomena that 
the three scientists were preparing to 
report in ‘1900. 

Each made the same decision. With 
an honesty that is one of the glories ot 
scientific history, each abandoned his 
own claims and called attention to 
Mendel’s discovery. Each man ad- 
vanced his own work only as confir- 
mation. . 

Gregor Johann Mendel was born of 
peasant parents in 1822. He lived his 
life quietly and uneventfully—except 
for his great discovery—as a monk, 
and later an abbott, in an Augustinian 
monastery in Bruenn, Austria. (The 
city is now called Brno and is part of 
Czechoslovakia. ) 

Mendel had two hobbies, statistics 
and gardening, a combination he put 
to good use. For eight years, starting 
in 1857, he raised peas. Carefully, 
Mendel self-rollinated various plants, 


making sure that the seeds which were 
thus produced would inherit character- 
istics from only one parent. Carefully, 
he saved the seeds produced by each 
self-pollinated pea plant, planted them 
separately, and studied the new gener- 
ation. 


Laws of Inheritance 


He found that if he planted seeds 
from dwarf pea plants, only dwarf pea 
plants sprouted. The seeds produced 
by this second generation also pro- 
duced only dwarf pea plants. The 
dwarf pea plants “bred true.” 

Seeds from tall pea plants did not 
always behave in quite this way. Some 
tall pea plants (about a third of those 
in his garden) did breed true, pro- 
ducing tall pea plants generation after 
generation. The majority, however, did 
not. Of these, the seeds of some pro- 
duced tall plants, and the seeds of 
others produced dwarf plants. There 
were always about three times as many 
tall plants produced by these seeds as 
dwarf plants. 

Apparently, then, there were two 
kinds of tall pea plants, the true- 
breeders and the non-true-breeders. 

Mendel then went a step further. 
He cross-bred dwarf plants with true- 
breeding tall plants. Now the seeds 
would be the product of two unlike 
parents. What would happen? Would 
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the offspring be some dwarf and some 
tall? 

No, indeed. Every resulting “hybrid” 
seed produced a tall plant! The charac- 
teristic of dwarfness seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Next Mendel self-pollinated each 
hybrid plant and studied the results. 
They were all of the non-true-breeding 
type. One quarter of the seeds de- 
veloped into true-breeding dwarf 
plants. One quarter developed into 
true-breeding tall plants. One half de- 
veloped into non-true-breeding _ tall 
plants. 

Apparently, non-true-breeding _ tall 
plants contain within themselves the 
characteristics of both tallness and 
dwarfness. When the two character- 
istics were both present, only tallness 
showed; it was “dominant.” Dwarfness, 
however, although “recessive” and not 
visible, was still there. It showed up 
in the next generation. 

Mendel thus had his “first law of in- 
heritance.” He also studied the inheri- 
tance. of other characteristics. 

But he was only an amateur and 
could not interest any important scien- 
tists in his work. He published his 
paper in a small local journal and no 
one paid attention. It lay unnoticed for 
85 years. 

Mendel died in 1884 without con- 
tinuing his work, which had ended in 
1865, or living to see his work recog- 
nized. 

The science founded by Mendel is 
now called “genetics.” It is still a 
young science, and much remains to 
be learned about it. Careful studies ot 
how certain physical abnormalities are 
inherited will help doctors, someday, 
in advising for or against certain mar- 
riages. It will help them to be pre- 
pared for the likely occurrence of a 
disease such as diabetes in a particular 
individual. 


How Body Chemicals Form 


Genetics points to the past as well as 
the future. Study of the patterns of 
inherited blood groups gives hints ot 
the routes taken in the migrations of 
primitive man, 

The genetics of micro-organisms has 
also developed a unique importance. 
The manner of inheritance of. the 
ability to perform certain chemical syn- 
theses in various molds and bacteria, 
has enlightened biochemists as to the 
exact routes by which certain body 
chemicals are formed. It is for work of 
this sort that Dr. G. M. Beadle and 
E. L. Tatum recently received a Nobel 
Prize. 





NE SUNNY SUNDAY AFTER- 

NOON last August the Youth 
Club of Algoma, Wisconsin, held a 
chicken barbecue. A huge outdoor 
charcoal pit was set up on the 
club’s grounds, the fires were lit, 
and presently the guests began to 
arrive. 

For the next four hours the teen- 
agers were kept busy broiling and 
basting chickens. When it was all 
over, more than 1,000 of Algoma’s 
4,000 residents had showed up for 
the barbecue. Net profit for the club 
—$500! If all goes well, Algoma’s 
teen-agers will finally get their in- 
door swimming pool this year. 

The Algoma Youth Club was 
founded in 1944 by Edgar W. Nell, 
town director of recreation, parks, 
and playgrounds. From its very be- 
ginning, the Club was run by a teen- 
age board of directors. The Club’s 
quarters at the time were a small, 
drab room, without any recreation 
facilities. But the teen-agers were 
determined to expand their Club 
and make it a vital part of life in 
Algoma. 


CALL TO ACTION 


The Club urged its members to 
participate in every major commun- 
ity project—the March of Dimes, the 
annual Heart Fund drive, the town’s 
get-out-the-vote campaign. When 
the call went out for Civil Defense 
volunteers, 60 club members joined 
up. When auto accidents rose, the 
Club organized a “Courteous Driv- 
er” campaign and awarded prizes to 
teen-age motorists with the best 
safety records. When money was 
needed for destitute families, club 
members held a dance and turned 
over the admission proceeds fo 
town welfare officials. 

Algoma was deeply impressed by 
this record of service. And in 1955 
the city council decided to build a 
big, modern youth center for the 
teen-agers. When it was completed 
the center had workshops, meeting 
rooms, a gym, and an auditorium. 
The townspeople contributed all the 
furnishings—from billiard tables to 
bowling alleys. 


Algoma Youth Club photo 


MOMENT OF DECISION: Whenever this teen-age Board of Directors meets, you can be 
sure of one thing—the Algoma Youth Club is planning a new way to help its town. 


Secret of a 


Successful Youth Club 


Teen-agers in Algoma (Wis.) prove 


that by serving others they best serve themselves 


World Week first heard about the 
Algoma Youth Club a little over 


_ three years ago. At the time we pub- 


lished an article on how teen-agers 
were helping CARE, the non-profit 
organization which sends food and 
other supplies to underdeveloped 
areas in all parts of the world (see 
December 8, 1955 issue ). We learned 
that one group of teen-agers was do- 
ing a particularly outstanding job— 
the Algoma Youth Club. 

The Algoma _ teen-agers had 
scoured their town to collect old 
clothing for CARE. They had put on 
bake sales and dances to raise funds. 
They even offered to shovel snow 
for anyone who would make a con- 
tribution to CARE. Within two 
weeks, the teen-agers managed to 
raise more than $100 for CARE. 

Since then World Week has been 
following with interest the activities 
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of Algoma’s Youth Club. Its mem- 
bers have not been resting on their 
laurels. One of their recent projects 
has been a “Diabetic Detection 
Drive.” About one million Ameri- 
cans are believed to be suffering 
from diabetes without knowing it. 
If the disease is detected early 
enough, proper medical treatment 
makes it virtually harmless. Other- 
wise, it can be fatal. 

Last November, Algoma’s teen- 
agers got in touch with the Amer- 
ican Diabetes Association and se- 
cured the simple testing materials 
used in the detection of diabetes. A 
committee of 30 club members was 
then organized. It visited every 
home in Algoma and urged residents 
to test themselves for diabetes. As 
a result, ten cases of the disease 
have been uncovered and proper 
medical treatment now is being ad- 
ministered. 

This month Algoma’s Youth Club 
is celebrating its 15th anniversary. 
What better time to wish the Club 
continued success and— a HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY! —Leonarp BERKOWE 





9. It Takes More Than Ability 


What You Can Learn from Interest Inventories 


UPPOSE you've been invited to din- 

ner in a very swanky restaurant. 
You sink comfortably into your chair 
and take in the luxury and elegance of 
the place. Then you look at your menu 
eagerly—and blink. Your lips moving 
slowly, you struggle to read the un- 
familiar words: 


Ours au Grand Venew 
Fazan Sanvanyu Kaposztaval 
Poulets Farcis 4 !Endymion 
Biftecks Miremonde 

Civet de Liévre 


“Order anything you /ike,” 
host, expansively. 

But how do you know what you like 
if you've never had any of these foods 
before? A similar problem confronts 
you as you try to choose school subjects 
or make educational and occupational 
plans. How can you tell what you'll 
like until you try it? 

If you’ve read the previous articles 
in this series, you probably see how 
standardized tests can measure 
abilities and aptitudes. You understand 
how they help you figure out your 
chances of success in different school 
subjects, courses, and occupations. 

“But,” you may say, “I still haven't 
a clear idea of what I want to do. 
Like most people I seem to have a 
pretty good chance of being successful 
in a lot of choices. But I still don’t 
know which I'll be happy in. Can 
standardized tests help me to predict 
what I'll like or dislike?” 

Your like or dislike for an activity is 
called your interest in that activity 
The surest way to tell whether you like 
a certain food is to taste it. The surest 
way to tell whether you like a certain 
school subject is to take it. The surest 
way to tell whether you like a certain 
occupation is to work at it. But often 
you don’t have a chance to try out 
foods and subjects and jobs before you 
must make your decision. Of course 
tasting a food is quickly and easily 
done. If you order “Ours au Grand 
Veneur,” and bear meat turns out to be 
not to your liking, you haven’t lost much. 
But to take a school subject you have 
to invest a certain amount of time— 
perhaps a semester or a full year. And 
if you want to try out a number of occu- 
pations you may find a lifetime is too 
short. 


your 


So when it comes to predicting your 
interests in education and occupations 
you look for short cuts. Even without 
having taken a school subject you can 
often get some idea of whether it will 
appeal to you by comparing it with 
subjects you have already taken. This 
is like comparing a food on the restau- 
rant menu with something you have 
previously tasted. For example, if you 
are told that “Biftecks Miremonde” is 
ground steak cooked in wine and sauce, 
you may say, “I like hamburgers with 
‘the works.’ So I'll give Biftecks Mire- 
monde a whirl.” 

But often foods, like most school sub- 
jects and occupations, are complicated 
mixtures. How will “Poulets Farcis a 
Endymion” taste to you if you like 
chicken but don’t like oysters? Will 
you like high school physics if you 
enjoy some of the experiments in gen 
eral science but find the textbook dull? 

And of course sometimes you have 
had no related experience or foretaste 
by which to judge whether you will 
like a subject or occupation. How can 
you tell whether you will like high 
school French if you have never studied 
any foreign language? 

There are standardized instruments 
called interest inventories which resem- 
ble tests and can be used to classify 
your present interests and even to pre- 
dict your interests in activities you have 
not yet tried. In these inventories, there 
is no “right” or “wrong” answer to each 
item. Instead, the items generally call 
for you to state your preferences, your 
likes or dislikes. The “right” answer is 
the answer which you feel is true—the 
answer which truly expresses your own 
reaction to the item. Scoring an interest 
inventory is a way of sorting out and 
putting together your likes and dislikes 
so that they will have some meaning 
in terms of your possible choices. 
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For example, one interest inventory, 
the Cooperative Interest Index, classi 
fies your likes and dislikes into scores 
in 11 areas of the high sehool curric- 
ulum: English, Foreign Languages 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Biology, 
Physical Sciences, Music, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Arts, Business Courses, Home 
Economics. 

On the Interest Index, you mark L 
(like), D (dislike), or I (indifferent) 
for each of 200 items describing activi 
ties which are characteristic of the 
different course areas. Try yourself on 
the following sample items*, marking 
L, I, or D in front of each of the six 
items 


1. To put eggs into an incubator and 
open one every day to see how the 
chic k develops. 

To find out 
motors work 


how various types of 
gasoline, diesel, elec- 
tric, steam, etc. 

To set type and operate a printing 
press 

To experiment with plants to find 
out how various conditions of soil, 
water, and light affect their growth 
To find out what light is and how 
it may be used or controlled, as in 
optical instruments. 

To compare the problems and condi- 
tions of today with those of various 
times in the past 


Marks of “L” for items 1 and 4 would 
be tallied toward an interest in Biology; 
for items 2 and 5, Physical Sciences; 3, 
Industrial Arts; 6, Social Studies. Your 
total score for each area would be the 
number of L’s minus the number of D’s 
you had marked on the entire test 
for items describing activities in that 
area. 

One of the most widely used interest 
inventories, the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord—Vocational®®, enables you to com 
pare your preferences in 10 general 
interest Interest in school sub- 
jects and a number of occupations may 
be related to these interest areas. They 
are named Outdoor, Mechanical, Com- 
putational, Scientific, Persuasive, Artis- 
tic, Literary, Musical, Social Service and 
Clerical. 

Each item in the Kuder Preference 
Record presents three statements. You 
punch a hole in the-left-hand column 
of the answer sheet to indicate which 
one of the three you like most, in the 


areas. 


*Items are reproduced by permission of the 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service. 


**By G. Frederic Kuder. Items are repro- 
duced by permission of the publisher, 
Science Research Associates 





right-hand column to indicate which 
one you like least. Try the following 
item from the Kuder: 


7. Most Least 
X. Sell vegetables 0 0 
Y. Be an organist 0 0 
Z. Raise vegetables 0 0 


The answer sheet is very cleverly de- 
signed for self-scoring. Your score in 
each area is a count of the number of 
preferences you have indicated for 
statements representing that area. This 
score is readily converted to a per- 
centile rank, showing how your prefer- 
ences compare with the preferences of 
a sample of high school students of 
your sex. 

Here are two more items from the 
Kuder: 


8. Most Least 
K. Take a course in sketching. 0 0 
L. Take a course in biology. 0 0 
M. Take a course in metal 

working. 0 O 


9. G. Take a broken lock apart 
to see what is wrong with 
it. 0 
H. Check for errors in the 
copy of a report. 0 0 
1. Add a column of figures. O O 


As you can see from both the Interest 
Index and the Kuder sample items, it 
is easy for most people taking these 
inventories to judge what category 
each statement represents. Therefore, it 
would not be difficult for you to “rig” 
your score and make it come out high 
or low’ in any area. But it would be 
ridiculous for you to do so. No sensible 
educator or employer would use these 
tests for selection. Their only purpose 
is for guidance: to help you appraise 
your own interests, and thus be better 
prepared to make decisions wisely. 

Another famous interest inventory, 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks®, 
consists of 400 items. In the first 280 
of these you indicate L (like), or D 
(dislike) for occupations, for school 
subjects, for amusements, for activities, 
and for peculiarities of people. In the 
next section, you express preferences 
(most and least liked) for various ac- 
tivities, for factors affecting work, for 
people, for club offices, and so on. 
Finally, you check characteristics that 
you feel describe you. 

The main feature of the Strong VIB 
is that differences between responses of 
people in each occupation and respon- 
ses of “men-in-general” or of “women- 
in-general” made it possible to de- 
velop scales for 48 separate occupations 
for the Men’s Blank and 29 for the 
Women’s. The Men’s Blank can also 
be scored for certain groupings of these 
occupations. For instance, your score 


*By E. K. Strong. Items are reproduced by 
permission of the publisher, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press 
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Collier’s (Ben Roth Agency) 
“Mother, | don’t know whether to become a 
movie star, an author, or take up shorthand.” 


on the “Group II” scale can be taken 
to represent an average of your scores 
on the separate occupations in Group 
II: Mathematician, Physicist, Engineer, 
Chemist. Your score for each occupation 
can be given as a letter grade, A, 
B+, B, B—, C+- or C, A representing a 
high score and C a low score. “A” 
means that your responses were very 
similar to the responses of most mem- 
bers of the sample group in that occu- 
pation. “C” means that your responses 
tended to be very different from theirs— 
with perhaps only 2 per cent of that 
occupational group getting a similar 
score. 

Your counselor may interpret your 
scores on the Strong VIB in several 
different ways. If you have been think- 
ing pretty definitely about two or three 
occupations, he can score your blank 
for those occupations. Your scares will 
help you to judge the likelihood of 
being interested in each. If you haven't 
narrowed your choice down that far, 
he might score your blank for all 48 
or 29 occupations and then look for 
“interest patterns.” 

However, it is quite expensive to 
score the blank for all occupations, and 
usually it is not necessary for high 
school students. The high school student 
generally does not have to decide yet 
whether he should become a physician 
or a dentist, a lawyer or a journalist, 
a banker or an accountant. Therefore, 
your counselor may decide to give most 
students their “group scores” rather 
than scores on each occupation. These 
group scores will give you some idea 
of the direction of your interests but 
will not encourage you to fix all your 
attention too early on just one specific 
occupation. 

You should also bear in mind that 
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interests of high school pupils are still 
likely to change. Perhaps you have not 
developed certain interests simply be- 
cause you have never been exposed to 
a certain type of activity. For example, 
if you have always lived in a warm 
climate and have never seen snow, 
you probably don’t know whether you 
would like skiing. You might think 
you'd like it or dislike it, but then 
change your mind once you actually 
tried it out. Or you may have jumped 
to conclusions from too limited an ex- 
perience, like the girl who decided that 
she didn’t like science because of an 
8th-grade science assignment to “collect 
15 insects.” Or perhaps your feelings 
toward a teacher may “rub off” on the 
subject, like the girl who thought she 
was strongly interested in art, but had 
really just enjoyed working with her 
art teacher, a warm and friendly woman 
with a lively sense of humor. 

However, as you grow older, your 
interests will probably change less. 
They are likely to grow more and more 
stable between the ages of 18 and 25, 
and then hardly change at all between 
25 and 55. College students who took 
the Strong VIB were followed up 18 
years later. It was found that if a stu- 
dent had an A rating on an occupa- 
tional scale, the chances were almost 
4 to 1 that he would be in that occu- 
pation 18 years later. But if he had 
a C rating, the chances were about 5 
to 1 that he would not be in that 
occupation 18 years later. 

Note that the very low scores can 
be interpreted even more strongly than 
the very high ones. For example, let's 
say you are thinking about preparing 
for a career in journalism. A high score 
on the Kuder “Literary” scale or on 
the Strong “Author-Journalist” scale 
does not necessarily mean that jour- 
nalism is your high road to a happy 
life. But a low score on those scales 
is like a red flag—warning “Broken 
Pavement Ahead.” You may still want 
to take the road, and you may have 
the power to follow it all the way—but 
the chances are strong that it won't 
be a pleasant journey for you and you 
will probably want to turn off before 
going very far. 

One final reminder—and this is very 
important: don’t confuse interest in- 
ventories with tests of ability. An in- 
terest inventory doesn’t tell what you 
can do (nor does it tell what you should 
do). Its main purpose is to classify your 
interests so that you can predict, at 
least tentatively, what you will like 
to do. Then, as you have new experi- 
ences, as you grow in self-understand- 
ing and increase your knowledge of 
school and work, you may strengthen 
or revise your predictions about what 
courses or occupations will interest you 
in the future. 
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INTERVIEW WITH WILLY LEY— 


After “Lunik”— 
What? 


By BETTY CONNOLLY 


Special Reporter for World Week 


Q. Now that “Lunik,” the So- 
viet cosmic rocket, is orbiting the 
sun, the possibility of a flight to 
the moon seems nearer than ever 
before. Can man really live on the 
moon? 

Mr. Ley: I consider it very likely 
that a landing on the moon will be 
made in about 10 years. Man will 
have to go underground to live on 
the moon. First, he'll need protec- 
tion against meteors that strike the 
moon’s surface. Here on Earth our 
atmosphere protects us from them. 

Second, man will need protection 
against the moon’s extremes of tem- 
perature. In some 
places the temper- 
ature is more than 
200 degrees Fahr- 
enheit in sunlight, 
and about 240 de- 
grees below zero 
where there is no 
sunlight. Simply 
by digging him- 
self under a few 
feet of the moon’s 
surface, man will be able to pro- 
tect himself. Rock is such a poor 
conductor of heat that although the 
top side is heated red hot, the bot- 
tom side remains cool. Thus the rock 
can provide insulation. 

For food, a moon colony probably 
would rely on hydroponics. This is 
the process of growing plants in 
chemically treated water. Carbon di- 
oxide, needed for plant 
would be provided by the moon 
men, who would exhale it in breath- 
ing. The growing plants would pro- 
vide moon men with some of the 
oxygen that they need for breathing. 
Additional oxygen could be carried 
in liquid form. A half-gallon of 
liquid oxygen is all a man needs for 


Betty Connolly 


growth, 


24 hours. Now that oxygen is avail- 
able in liquid form, one more prob- 
lem of moon-living has been solved. 
In the days when it was necessary to 
carry compressed oxygen in heavy 
tanks, it would not have been pos- 
sible to carry enough oxygen to the 
moon. 


Q. How will man overcome the 
dangers he'll face during space 
flight? 


Mr. Ley: The dangers and prob- 
lems would differ with the goal. For 
example, a trip to Mars (260 days) 
would present many more problems 
than one to the moon (5 days). 

Intense radiation rays 
problem. However, they exist only 
for a few thousand miles above the 
earth. A flight in space might be 
compared to a swim in the ocean. 
Once you are beyond the ocean’s 
surf, it is fairly smooth going. Radia- 
tion worries are going to be local 
problems. 

Nobody can predict exactly what 
kind of man will be bést suited to 
space flight nor what combination of 
men will make the best crews. For 
instance, during World War II, long- 
range bomber crews with easy-going 
relationships worked well in flight. 
But so did those who maintained 
strict military discipline. 

Then there is the feeling of 
weightlessness during space flights. 
Some men enjoy it in tests; others 
can't stand it. Everyone reacts dif- 
ferently—but I don’t think weight- 
lessness will be a problem. 

Tests have also proved that there 
is no reason to refer only to “men” 
in space. Women, except for actual 
physical strength, are really superior 
to men! 


are one 





SPACE SCIENTIST: Willy Ley is one 
of the world’s leading experts on 
rocketry. Born in Berlin, Germany, 
53 years ago, he came to this 
country in 1935. He has been a 
science editor as well as a research 
engineer. Today, Mr. Ley is a pro- 
fessor in the science department 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University. 
Among his many books are Rock- 
ets, Missiles and Space Travel and 
Engineers’ Dream. Reporter Betty 
Connolly interviewed Mr. Ley at 
his home in Queens, New York. 











Q. What should students do 
now to understand and learn to 
live with the space age of their 
adult lives? 


Mr. Ley: A student up to high 
school age should not be allowed to 
choose subjects. He should be ex- 
posed to all subjects. When a new 
student enters high school and says 
he is not interested in science, it’s 
usually because he has never taken 
it. Therefore, he does not really 
know whether he likes it or not. We 
do not need to emphasize science 
in the elementary grades, but pupils 
should at least try it. 

At the high schooi level, physics, 
mathematics, and astronomy, if avail- 
able, should be taken. Whether a 
young man or woman goes to college 
and continues his scientific studies 
depends not only on interests, but 
on abilities as well. 

It is in college that a profession 
must be chosen. The nation’s great- 
est need is in rocket engineering. At 
the moment, you cannot study to 
become a rocket engineer in college. 
You have to become an engineer first 
and specialize in rocketry beyond 
college. This, of course, may change. 

There is also a great need for 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians, 
and astronomers. The age of space 
offers them a fine future! 
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An Eye 
for News 


HEN television first became prom- 

inent, many newspapermen were 
afraid. They thought that TV, with its 
picture-in-the-living-room, its speed, 
timeliness, would kill news- 
papers completely. 

It hasn't. 

It has changed newspapers somewhat 
-gone are the “extras” because TV and 
radio can get the news of the big flash 
around the nation faster. Today’s news- 
papers have to do more interpreting, 
more crusading, more digging behind 
the news, since the bare facts have al- 
ready been spread by TV. 

But why hasn’t TV supplanted the 
newspaper? Why weren't the fears of 
newspapermen and publishers justified? 
To find the answer, we must first see 
how TV covers news. It does the job in 
three ways. 

First and most important, there is 
spot news coverage. This is where the 
mobile TV camera shines. Give it some- 
thing like a political convention, a con- 
gressional hearing, or a major disaster, 
and it generally does a top-notch job. 
The network, with apparently unlimited 
funds, fine broadcasters, expert camera- 
men, and able technicians, can bring 
the drama of a major news story right 
into the home, right where you can 
watch everything that’s going on. You 
get to see the news happening, you can 
watch the faces of the people, you lack 
nothing in making up your mind about 
the news, 

Newspapers cannot compete with this. 
All they can do is repeat the news, so 
you can read it again at your leisure. 
They can also furnish what's called 
“side-bar” material, other stories related 
to the news event, which may interest 
you. 


and _ its 


“Blanket” Coverage 

With television covering these events 
like a big electronic blanket, it is only 
natural that the public should become 
more informed. Politicians realize this; 
from now on, a candidate will try to 
develop a good TV personality for a 
better showing at the polls. 

“We're raising a generation,” says 
John Cameron Swayze, one of TV’s most 
popular newscasters, “that will have 
more interest in, and knowledge of, 
news.” 

The second way TV covers news is in 
the regularly scheduled newscast. In 
this they are not as fortunate as in cov- 
erage of spot news. There is a problem 
involved, a problem caused by the very 
nature of the television instrument. 

It is a picture. How, then, do you 
cover a news story when you have no 
picture to show? What you must do, 
obviously, is focus your camera on a 
man reading a news story. This can be 
dreary. The,alternative is to hurry past 
stories for which you have no pictures 
and get on to another story—possibly of 
less news value—where there is some 
film to show. Even TV newsmen them- 
selyes admit this is a big headache. 

“TV has gotten to be almost like a 
newsreel,” says ABC’s Arthur Van Horn. 
“It’s fine if you want to see pictures of 
yesterday's news, but if you're inter- 
ested in today’s news you don’t want a 
newsreel. You want facts, And I think 
TV would be better to forget about pic- 
tures and, if necessary, just have a man 
sitting there reading the wire news.” 

“We're always having a tug-of-war,” 
says CBS’ Douglas Edwards, “between 
those who want a TV news show to be 
more pictures and those who want it to 
be more news.” 
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Chet Huntley with portable equipment 


Many people, interested in getting as 
much news as possible, still prefer radio 
newscasts to TV newscasts. And still 
more find that, while TV newscasts give 
them the icing, they must read news- 
papers if they want the cake. 

Television’s third method of news cov- ° 
erage is what could be called features— 
programs like the late See It Now, Meet 
the Press, and The Twentieth Century 
or specialized ones like Conquest. These 
are not attempts to cover spot news, but 
rather to give sidelights on a story, or 
more background information, or to ex- 
amine a small segment of a big story. 

They are a direct descendant of the 
newspaper feature, which does the same 
thing. And, in a way, TV does them 
better, because of the added dimensions 
of sound and picture. 


Faces and Figures 


There is one drawback to TV news 
shows, however. It is their tendency to 
create a Frankenstein monster—the TV 
personality. Because of TV’s nature, the 
man at the mike becomes famous. And 
with fame on TV goes big salaries and 
other benefits. 

“TV makes newsmen into personali- 
ties,” says Walter Cronkite, one of CBS’ 
biggest personalities himself. “I don’t 
know if that’s good or bad—on paydays 
I think it’s good. But with all newsmen 
tied up on regular shows and under 
contract to sponsors; when a big story 
breaks you can’t get anybody to cover 
it—nobody’s free. It’s not like a news- 
paper, where you can take a reporter 
from one spot and send him to another. 
You can’t do that on TV—everyone’s re- 
hearsing or getting interviewed or 
something!” 

(Continued on page 29) 





Ark Go, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I've been going out with a boy 
who doesn’t seem to know what side of 
the sidewalk he should walk on when 
he’s with me. Also he doesn't know 
when to open a door for me. How could 
I politely point these things out to him? 


A. Do you know how the custom of 
“boy on the outside, girl on the inside” 
began? In Elizabethan England the sec- 
ond stories of houses projected into the 
street, The method of garbage disposal 
at that time was to throw it out a 
second story window. You could be 
safe from these “missiles” only by walk- 
ing close to the buildings, under the 
projection of the second story. Today it 
is still chivalrous for a man to walk on 
the outside, although there’s no longer 
a risk of being hit by an unguided 
missile. 

Perhaps you could tell Jack this story. 
Then if you joke about it, as you're 
going down the street together, he might 
remember to stay on the outside. If 
this has become such a major issue in 
your mind that you can't talk about 
it lightly, you might simply move to the 
inside yourself without saying anything 
at all. Jack would probably catch on 
quickly. 


The door problem also might be 
handled without saying anything. Be 
sure you don’t approach a door like a 
clipper ship under full sail. Give Jack 
the chance to open the door by walking 
up to it slowly and standing a little 
aside. Very often boys seem to lack 
manners when actually it’s just that 
they aren’t given enough time to use 
them. But since you and Jack have 
formed the habit of not observing these 
customs, you may have to make a spe- 
cial point of it the first time. Try saying 
something like, “I have my best man- 
ners out tonight and I’m going to wait 
for you to open the door.” By making 
it sound as if you're the one who’s been 
wrong all along, you may save Jack 
from embarrassment. If you do that, 
your own manners will be above re- 
proach. 


Q. My girl and I are very fond of 
each other, yet she doesn’t want to go 
steady. When I ask her why, she tells 
me that I get too bothered when she 
talks to other boys. Should I look for 
another girl or keep on trying? 


A. You and your girl friend have 
discussed going steady and she has ex- 


plained that she doesn’t want to. Now 
if you continue to urge her into it, you'll 
only convince her that her reasons for 
not wanting to go steady are well- 
grounded. 

On the other hand, since you both 
enjoy dating each other, there’s no rea- 
son why you should stop. Can't you 
continue to date Rose and “look around” 
at other girls too? Remember that as 
long as Rose won't go steady, you're not 
going steady either 


Q. I'm ina small class of 20 students 
Several girls in my class are very for- 
ward and flirt with the boys. These 
tactics seem to attract the boys and 
make the girls popular. Should I resort 
to these tactics to become popular? 


A. You don't really want to imitate 
these girls because you don’t really ad 
mire them. And so, of course, you 
shouldn't try it. You’d only make your- 
self unhappy and uncomfortable and 
you probably wouldn't enjoy the suc- 
cess these “tactics” might bring you. 

In the long run you'll be more suc- 
cessful as yourself. The popularity you 
win this way will last because it has an 
honest basis, and you'll enjoy it because 
it will mean that people like you for 
what you really are. 

However, without imitating these 
girls you can take a hint from them. 
They're popular because they compli- 
ment the boys by paying attention to 
them. By being friendly, you can ac- 
complish the same thing. The secret is 
that you don’t have to flirt to be friend- 
ly. That should end your worry about 
resorting to “tactics.” Just go ahead in 
your own natural way. 





How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


Meeting the Test 
SPIKE FOLDED HIS THEME 


down the center, wrote his name and 
class in the corner, and cheerfully 
headed down the hall. He’d done his 
best this time. Not only had he worked 
hard on the paper, but he’d copied it 
over carefully and even checked it for 
spelling mistakes. Now he hoped it 
would bring him at least a B and maybe 
a B plus. Spike had been lazy during 
first semester and his grade showed it. 
Now he was determined to pull it up. 
To make the situation worse, he had 
earned a bad name for himself by sit- 
ting in the back of the class and paying 
scant attention. 


When he reached Room 15, Miss 
Welsch wasn’t there. He decided may- 
be it would be all right to leave the 
paper on her desk. Yes, here was a pa- 
per another student had probably left. 
To make sure, Spike picked up the 
paper and read the first five lines be- 
fore he realized what he was doing. It 
wasn't someone else’s paper at all. He 
had just read the first two questions 
Miss Welsch had made up for tomor- 
row’s test! 

Spike looked around the room, won- 
dering what to do, He was all alone. 
Should he just leave and forget the 
whole thing or stay and try to explain 
it to Miss Welsch? The story certainly 
would sound strange—especially com- 
ing from him. No, he couldn’t possibly 
tell her. It would ruin his chances of 
ever passing the course. Anyhow, he 
had seen only two questions and there 
were many more. He'd planned to 
study hard for this test and he still 
would. 


l. Is it fair to take a test knowing 


two questions on it ahead of time? 
Should Spike have waited for Miss 
Welsch to come back so that he could 
explain? Would it be hard to explain 
how he “just happened” to read the test 
questions? Do you think Miss Welsch 
would believe the story or do you think 
she would be suspicious on the grounds 
of his past record? Would you hesitate 
to tell your story if this had happened 
to you? How would you feel if you 
were,.in Spike’s shoes? 

2. How did Spike talk himself out of 
reporting his mistake? What does “ra- 
tionalization” mean? Did Spike ration- 
alize that it would be all right to take 
the test after all? Is it easy to rational- 
ize your way out of a tight spot? 

3. Have you ever been in a situation 
like this one? Have you ever opened a 
letter and then discovered it was ad- 
dressed to someone else? Or overheard 
a private conversation that wasn’t in- 
tended for your ears? What did you do? 
Do you think you made the right de- 
cision? What would you do if you were 
in a similar situation again? 





Grassroots 


Ambassadors 
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MAKING FRIENDS: Two young farmers from abroad learn that 
cows all over the world like the same thing—a mouthful of hay. 


The International Farm Youth Exchange program sows goodwill in many lands 


MAGINE walking through a Nebraska 

cornfield next spring and coming 
face to face with an attractive made- 
moiselle from France or a swarthy 
senor from Argentina. Well, it just 
might happen, thanks to the I.F.Y.E.— 
the International Farm Youth Exchange 
—program. 

Every year I.F.Y.E. brings young 
farmers from all over the world to the 
United States. They spend up to six 
months here—visiting farms, learning 
about the latest advances in U. S. ag- 
riculture, and making new friends. 
Simultaneously, I.F.Y.E. sponsors trips 
overseas for young American farmers. 

The idea for the LF.Y.E. program 
was hatched in Washington shortly 
after World War II. The National 4-H 
Club Foundation, America’s largest 
rural youth organization, held a recep- 
tion for the British Ambassador, Lord 
Inverchapel. During a conversation 
Lord Inverchapel observed, “It would 
be interesting to see how a typical 
American farmer lives.” Thereupon, a 
farmer from Iowa who overheard him 
invited the Ambassador to “visit his 
place.” Lord Inverchapel accepted en- 
thusiastically. 

The Ambassador was delighted with 
his visit. Would it not be a good idea, 
he wondered, if more of his countrymen 


could see how American farmers lived: 


and worked? The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture agreed. And with the co- 
operation of the National 4-H Club 
Foundation, I.F.Y.E. was launched. 

In 1947 six young British farmers 
came to America as I.F.Y.E. exchange 
students. And the following year 17 
Americans were sent overseas. Local 
4-H clubs, business firms, and founda- 
tions volunteered to underwrite the ex- 
penses of the exchange students. 


Since then the I.F.Y.E. program has 
grown rapidly. In 1958, 116 Americans 
spent six months on farms overseas. 
They weeded rice paddies in Japan, 
“rode herd” on Venezuelan cattle 
ranches, and learned how melted snows 
from the Andes mountains irrigate 
Chilean farms. At the same time, U. S. 
farmers played host to 147 LF.Y.E. 
visitors from 44 countries. None had 
been in the United States before. 

One of these visitors in 1958 was 
Alfred Steger, a bright, energetic young 
man from Austria. Alfred spent half of 
his six-month stay working on farms in 
West Virginia. “I’ve seen many places 


Nestle Company photo 
EAST MEETS WEST: What girl would 
not like to wear an exotic Indian sari? 


in the world,” Alfred told World Week, 
“but nothing that compares to West 
Virginia. It’s really beautiful.” 

Alfred was also intrigued with some 
recent experiments in American agricul- 
ture. He learned, for example, that tests 
were being made on opaque plastic 
eyeglasses for chickens. The purpose of 
the glasses would be to force the chick- 
ens to look sideways and thus stop 
them from pecking at each other. In 
another experiment, tranquillizers were 
being tried on plants—in an attempt to 
soothe them from the shock of abrupt 
changes in temperature. “Boy,” com- 
mented Alfred, “what a country!” 

Another I.F.Y.E. visitor was pretty 
Ruth Buess of Switzerland. She was 
sponsored by the Nestle Company. 
When Ruth first arrived her English 
was a little “shaky.” One day, she re- 
calls, someone asked her how large her 
family was. “Oh,” Ruth replied, “we 
have nine cows!” 

Since then Ruth has learned the dif- 
ference between family and farm. And 
during her stay on farms in Idaho and 
New York State, Ruth also learned to 
like two tasty American specialties— 
hamburgers and lemon meringue pie. 

The high point of Ruth’s visit was a 
four-day convention of I.F.Y.E. ex- 
change students at the University of 
Illinois in July. On their last night 
together the students donned tradition- 
al national costumes and performed the 
songs and dances of their respective 
homelands. Ruth joined in the fun by 
yodelling—in true Swiss style! 

This spring another group of young 
farmers from overseas will be visiting 
rural communities throughout America. 
So... if you walk through that corn- 
field in Nebraska, don’t say you weren't 
warned! 
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Jerry Doyle in the Philadelphia Daily News 
Chain Reaction? 


CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Base your answers on the information in the cartoon 
and on what you read in the Unit: 


1. What symbol does the cartoonist use to identity 


“communism”? — 





2. Explain the cartoonist’s 5 thong in attaching the 


symbol to the box of matches. ——— ssihieathcapemmapeabbiapees 








3. From what you ‘ewe re od, have Communists in 
Iraq: (a) gained more power, or (b) seized Iraq’s oil 


industry? 


4. After World Ww ar tI, was ewes a member of the 
Baghdad Pact which opposed the spread of commu- 








nism in the Middle East? —- — 
5. Explain the title of the cartoon, 





“Chain Reaction”: 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. The holiest city of the Arab Moslem World is 


; 2. The U. rt R. ‘is made up of _— | 
3. A tourist in Baghdad would be in the capital of 





4. The University of Beirut is located in ______ 
5. Vast stretches of Middle East land can be de- 





scribed as as 





eK now Your Worl 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Other Arab States 











6. The religion of most people of the Arab world is 


7. Jordan won its independence from ee 
8. One of the world’s earliest civilizations is said to 
have flourished in the valleys of the —_ a 


Siti SNS OF TSG. 


. 


9. Which country produces most oil: Saudi Arabia, 


Lebanon, Iraq, or Jordan? 


10. A scientist who digs into the soil for traces of 
ancient civilizations is an — 


11. In ancient times Iraq was called 


12. The ancient king of Babylon, eM A ee 
is remembered today for his code of laws. 


13. Lebanon won its freedom from 
after World War II. 
14. Name Jordan's king today. 
15. Are U. S. troops still in Lebanon? ———____ 


iil. HISTORY 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the order in which 
the following took place: 


__ Arab countries war against Israel. 
—The King of Iraq is assassinated. 
— World War II ends. 
__Nasser takes over leadership of Egypt. 
IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. What examples of Arab nationalism did you read 


about in the Unit? __ pene Bs 








2. Give one reason to explain why Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq have not joined the U. A. R. 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I and II, and 5 points for each item in Question 
iff. Total, 100. 














CAME, I SAW, and I was conquered, 

It happened on December 4 in New 
York’s famous Madison Square Garden. 
Cincinnati had dribbled east to play 
New York University, and I wanted to 
see how wonderful the “Wonderful O” 
really was. 

The “Wonderful O,” of course, was 
Oscar Robertson, Bearcat superman. 
Now, I had tabbed Oscar for greatness 
way back in 1956. After all, at Crispus 
Attucks High in Indianapolis, Oscar had 
been hailed as the greatest schoolboy 
hoopster in Indiana history—and the 
Hoosier State specializes in great bas- 
ketball players. 

Oscar had smashed every Indiana 
record in the book in leading Crispus 
Attucks to two straight state crowns. 
During those two seasons, good old 
Attucks had lost only one of 62 games. 
And Oscar had rung up these records: 

1. A three-year scoring average of 
19.9 points in 91 games. 

2. A scoring average of 26 points in 
his senior year while leading Attucks 
to 31 straight victories and the state 
title. 

3. A single-game state tourney mark 
of 39 points. 

4. A state title game record of 18 
field goals. 

5. A state tourney four-game record 
of 106 points. 

With these high school marks behind 
him, I tapped Oscar for Scholastic 
Magazines’ All-American H. S. Basket- 
ball Squad, and predicted he’d become 
one of the greatest stars in history. 

When Oscar went on to average 33 
points a game as a Cincinnati freshman, 
[I felt good. “See,” I told my friends, 
“I sure can pick ’em.” But I must con- 
fess that Oscar’s performance as a soph 
astonished me. I never dreamed he was 
going to be that good. 

Imagine a sophomore beating out 
Elgin Baylor and Wilt Chamberlain for 
the scoring crown of the country! 
Oscar's fantastic 35.14 average per 
game was the top mark ever turned 
in by a*sophomore and the second high- 
est of all time for anyone. 

What’s more, Oscar was No, 2 in 
the land in shooting percentage, hitting 
on 57 per cent of his shots, rebounded 
like crazy, and averaged seven assists a 
game. All in all, he wound up with 
about 60 awards, trophies, and records. 
No wonder he became the first sopho- 
more in history to be named “Player 
of the Year.” 

When Oscar started the current sea- 
son, no one figured he could repeat his 
fabulous performances of 1957-58. Even 
at Cincinnati, they said it couldn’t be 
done. “Everybody will be double- and 
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The “Wonderful O” 


triple-teaming him, and he'll miss Con- 
nie Dierking and Wayne Stevens,” they 
pointed out. 

When Oscar started with a 41-point 
burst, the experts blinked. And then 
came the second game in Madison 
Square Garden—when I caught up with 
him. Every expert in New York was 
there. After all, the previous year Oscar 
had broken all Madison Square Garden 
scoring records—college (54) and pro 
(49)—by spraying 56 points against 
Seton Hall. 

What I saw that night convinced me. 
Oscar is the greatest! A beautifully 
built 6-feet 5-inch panther, he did ab- 
solutely everything. With two and some- 
times three N. Y. U. giants draped 
around his neck, he played the game 
as though he had invented it. 

He rebounded beautifully, passed 
beautifully, and made all the shots in 
the book—jumpers, spinners, tap-ins, 
driving lay-ups, and all the rest. He 
tallied 45 points. 

But what impressed me even more 
was that he played a completely selfless 
team game. He never shot when he 
could have passed. He rebounded under 
both boards, and he played a leeching, 
hounding, aggressive defensive game. 


His nickname of “Wonderful O” is an 
understatement. It should be “Fabulous 
O”—he’s that great! 

Oscar learned his basketball as a 
fifth grader on the sandlot courts in 
Indianapolis. And he was a “natural” 
right from the start. He broke into the 
Crispus Attucks lineup as a sophomore, 
averaging 12 points a game. As a junior 
he raised his average to 21.7, and then 
jumped it to 26 in his senior year. 

Meanwhile, he also set a city outdoor 
record of 6-feet 2%-inches in the high 
jump, and fanned 10 batters pitching 
his first baseball game. Despite his 
heavy sports schedule, he found time 
to do a lot of studying. He ranked 16th 
in a senior class of 171 and was a 
member of the National Honor Society. 

His line-up of favorites include: 
movies—Bob Cummings and Elizabeth 
Taylor; music—Clyde McPhatter and 
Count Basie’s band; school subject 
English. The greatest thrill in his ca- 
reer was winning the Indiana state 
crown in his senior year. His ambition 
in life is to play pro ball and then go 
into insurance. 

The pros are licking their chops 
waiting for him! 

—HeErMAN L. Masry. Sports Editor 
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By Mary Janes, Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, Missouri 








! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 12 
Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 3 14 15 Te) 17 18 
-—. or publication 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subslodt, 19 20 ai 22 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 25 26 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 28 29 
lated to the theme. For 
each At published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 3 
—. answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers ites, in, 74 9 36 
an t 
that the pony .* i- 
nal and his own ae. 39 40 4| 42 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grode. Address Puzzle 44 45 46 
ditor, Scholastic = 
zines, 33 West find 
Street, New York 36,N.Y [47 48 49 90 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
5 52 73 
74 55 
* 1. Entebbe is the capital of this country * 1. A tributary of the Congo. 
* 5. A British protectorate in West Africa, 2. Near to. 
named after a river 3. TI ne 
. 8. The nominative case (abbr.). 
10. A high, cragay hill 4, Sudden fall. 
12. Fish eggs. Meee cee 
13. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.), > whe ; mein 
°15. Rabat is capital of this land : r 2 of a cow. 
*18. Land of the pyramids (abbr. ). 8. Exist. 
19. Homonym for knot * 9. A Portuguese colony in West Africa. 
21. Equals. *11. South Africans of Dutch descent. 
22. Name of thirteen popes. 14, Expression of disapproval. 
23. A metabolic disease. *16. Sea leading into Suez Canal. 
25. Parched. 17. Weep. 
26. Threshold. 18. Snake-like fish. 
27. Insect’s egg. *20. Its capital is Tunis. 
29. Chafe with friction *22. A republic whose capital was named 
°30. River that flows into Gulf of Guinea. after a U. S. President. 
81. Loses brilliance. 24. Ferocious animal of the cat family. 
°33. The Mediterranean is be- °26. Country south of Egypt. 
tween Africa and Europe. 28. Aromatic beverage. 
35. Armed conflict. 29. Uncooked. 
37. Impartial. *32. Continent crossed by both the equa- 
89. Large snake of tropical America. tor and the Greenwich meridian. 
°41. River that flows through Egypt and 34. Loose outer garments. 
the Sudan. °36. Province in northeast Syria. 
43. Royal Military Academy (abbr.). 38. Sum totat (abbr.). 
*44. Constitutional monarchy of North 39. Large. 
Africa. 40. A seaport in southwest Scotland. 
46. A cutting tool. 42. Licentiate in Dental Surgery (abbr.). 
47. Boot-shaped country (abbr.). 44. One who prevaricates. 
°48. Lagos is capital of this land. 45. Member of a Japanese race. 
50. Silicon (chemical symbol). 48. Word used to introduce the maiden 
51. Pasture or grassland. name of a married woman. 
52. North northeast (abbr.). 49. Black bird of the cuckoo family. 
54. Large lake between Uganda and the 51. Sixteen ounces make one of these 
Belgian Congu (abbr. ). 
#55. Gulf on the west coast of Africa. 58. Printer’s measure. 





African Safari 


*Starred words refer to Africa 




































































































































































; WORDS 
AT 
WORK 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


King Abdullah, 1882-1951 (p. 5)— 
The first king of Jordan under whose 
rule the desert country became inde- 
pendent. His family ruled for many 
years in Mecca, the Moslems’ holy city. 
As a young man, Abdullah took part in 
the Arab revolt against the Turks and 
was réwarded by being made the ruler 
of Jordan (then called Transjordan) 
under the British. After Jordan became 
independent, Abdullah’s army seized 
parts of Palestine during the Arab- 
Israeli war. The king was assassinated 
when visiting the part of Jerusalem that 
is in Jordan. 

Freedom of the press (p. 5)—The 
right of newspapers, magazines, radio, 
TV, etc., to get news, print it, and 
comment on it—without hindrance. The 
U. S. Constitution (First Amendment) 
lays down that “Congress shall make 
no law abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press.” 

Mecca (p. 10)—Holy city of the 
Moslems to which every Moslem is 
obliged, by his religion, to try to make 
a pilgrimage. Mecca lies in western 
Saudi Arabia, about 40 miles from the 
Red Sea. In the center of the city is 
the Great Mosque. The courtyard 
the mosque contains a black stone that 
has been revered for centuries. 

Baghdad (p. 10)—Capital of Iraq 
and one of the country’s oldest inhab- 
ited cities. Baghdad was founded in 
762 A.D. by an Arab ruler, and for 
hundreds of years it was the capital 
of the Arab Empire. Under the Turks, 
Baghdad declined in importance—it be- 
came a backward provincial capital. 
But as the chief city of an independent 
Iraq, it is ag? growing rapidly. 

caliph (p. ~The political and re 





ligious head a the whole Moslem 
world. Since the Moslem world is not 
united and has not been united for 


centuries there is no caliph today. 


Say It Right! 
. 5)—hoo-SIGN. 
—bay-ROOT. 
RAHK. 

10) —sah-OO-dee 


Hussein (p 
Beirut (p. 10) 
Iraq (p. 10)—ee- 
Saudi Arabia (p. 
RAY-bee-ah. 
Riyadh (p. 11)—ree-YAHD. 
Ibn Saud (p. 14)—IB-’n soo-OOD. 
Nuri as-Said (p. 15)—NOOR-ee SIDE. 
Abdel Karim el-Kassem (p. 15)—ab- 
kah-REEM el-kah-SEM. 


ah 


DEL 








0 ai 


Specialty 


A Lincoln Treasury (Decca). This 
long-awaited LP brings together excel- 
lent selections from Lincolniana, plus 
The Lonesome Train, a “musical legend” 
that is virtually an American classic. 
Orson Welles, Carl Sandburg, &nd the 
late Walter Huston are also heard read- 
ing material by and about a giant in 
world—as well as American—history. 
One of this season’s important LPs. 


Popular 


Tab Hunter (Warner Bros.). Having 
clicked on several pop singles, Tab 
comes on with a dozen ballads (includ- 
ing some rockers) for a fair LP entry. 
Best numbers are Candy, But Beautiful, 
and Funny, in which some acting talent 
is handy. 

Peter Ustinov/The Grand Prix of Gi- 
braltar (Riverside). Comic Ustinov brings 
off this colossal spoof of sports car 
racing with impish humor. He takes the 
parts of such “famous” drivers as Orgini, 
Jose Julio Fandango, and Herr von 
Gripps, and describes the powerful 
Schnorcedes and the sleek Fanfani. 
(Sebring fans will tear their hair!) Hot- 
rodders, take note. 


Jazz 

Dixieland Blues (Dot). Ragtimer 
Johnny Maddox puts his piano to work 
with such famous two-beat stars as 
Matty Matlock (clarinet), Nappy La- 
Mare (banjo), Nick Fatool (drums), 
and bassist Red Callender (tuba). 
Mannie Klein’s punching trumpet and 
Moe Schneider's tram dust off Beale 
Street, Royal Garden, and other Dixie 
standards. Good sound. 


Classical 


“Pathetique” Symphony (RCA Vic- 
tor). Fritz Reiner and the Chicago Sym- 
phony plumb the depths of grief, 
despair, and general Weltschmerz in 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 6. The 
performance here is excellent under Dr. 
Reiner’s careful guidance. 


Pick o’ the Pops 


There Must Be a Way to the top for 
Joni James (M-G-M) . . . Her Nibs Miss 
Gibbs brings Better Loved You'll Never 
Be to us from Germany (Roulette) ... 
Incidentally, over 5,000 different pops 
were recorded last year, from 600 dif- 
ferent labels! That’s a lot of wax. 


—Bos SLOAN 
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ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


eeeeeseoeeee FROM @eeaeeeeoeeeoe eee 





CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


BETTY RISSER, Senior, Princess Anne High School, Norfolk, Va. 


e®eeoeee00080 
eeeseeeeee 


Meet popular Betty Risser and some 
of her Friends. Bowling is one of 
Betty’s favorite social activities . . . 
along with dancing and swimming. 
A good student, Betty has held 
several class offices, and has won 
awards in s' h and debating. When 
you have a busy and exciting schedule 
like Betty’s, you don’t want the 
worry and embarrassment of pimples. 


Read what Betty did: “‘I was troubled and embarrassed by a blemished 
complexion. I tried almost everything, without it making any real difference. 


Then, a girl friend told me about Clearasil. It 
worked wonderfully, and soon my skin was “Fe. Kinser 
nice and sm Ay 

Norfolk, Va. 





Millions of young people have proved . . . 

SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION , 

*‘STARVES’ PIMPLES : 

Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! ® 

CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin : 

and a more appealing personality. ® treatment can bring, you may want 

Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- . to help others. You can, by writing 
° 
+ 
e 
° 
e 
& 





You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 


tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic us a letter about your experience 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps photograph of yourself (a good 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. close-up snapshot will do). You may 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on Oo Hip nant CHRARAER PERSSIOAEY 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were SRR Tite Gees 
cleared up or definitely improved while Dept. GA, 160 Mamaroneck Ave., 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In White Plains, N.Y. ‘ , 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion tee ee ee ee 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 and 15¢ to Box 9-LY (for Tube) or 
(no fed. tax). Money- 


Box 9-LZ (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
back guarantee At White Plains, N. Y. Expires 3/31/69, 
all drug counters. 











Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 
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Writer's Cramp 


A young author sent a manuscript to 
an editor with a letter in which he 
stated: “The characters in this story are 
purely fictional and resem- 
blance to any person living or dead.” 

A few days later he received his man- 
uscript back with the penciled notation: 

“That’s what’s wrong with it.” 


Coronet 


bear no 


Constancy 
The two partners desperately needed 
a loan to keep their business going. 
As they talked of their bleak outlook, 
one said, “I have an old friend at the 
bank who turned me down on a loan 


last year, but he was only a minor 
executive then. Now, he’s been pro- 
moted to president.” 

“Try him again,” beamed the other 


partner. “He’s important now—he’l] let 
you have the money.” 
After an_hour or so 
returned and reported to his partner 
“You can say one thing. for my old 
friend—success hasn’t changed him.” 


The Wall Street Journal 


the emissary 








Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! | 








J. PAUL SHEEDY,* hair expert, says 
“Wildroot tames those cowlicks!” 


*of 181 So. Harria Hill Rd., Williamevitle, N.¥ 


Just a little bit 
pte ae 
-.WOW! 











EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT 


‘SPECIAL SOMEONE” 





65 for $1.98 


include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 
So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 
2Y_" by 3¥2” on finest quality portrait paper. 
any size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTO 


ROX 121 + BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14 WY. 












Space Talk 
for Earth Men 


the 


OT just machines but words, too, 
have’ zoomed off into outer space 


since the arrival of Sputniks, Van- 
guards, and Atlases. 
For the average American, tied to 


the earth with a vocabulary of 15,000 
old-fashioned words, the daily news- 
paper is printed in almost a foreign 
language! “Hypersonic bombers,” “kine- 
matic studies,” “boost-glide vehicles,” 
and other such terms are as dizzying 
as the things or ideas they stand for. 
But help is on the way. 

Dr, William J. O'Donnell, chief en- 
for aircraft and missile devel- 
opment at the Republic Aviation 
Corporation, has put together a pock- 


gineer 


et dictionary of 133 “common, every- 
day” space terms used by scientists, 
writers, and astronauts. During your 
next free moment, try out: some of 
these on your friends: 

Aero-Embolism. The gas _ bubbles 


(nitrogen) you’d get in your blood if 
you flew at high altitudes without a 
pressure suit. Spaceman’s version of 
“the bends.” 

Astrionics. The science of 
electronics td space flight. 

Attitude. The position of a 
or spaceship described in reference 


adapting 


missile 


to one or two of its three axes (i.e. 
horizontal, vertical, or longitudinal). 
Biosatellite. A satellite that carries 


an animal or plant life. 

Boost-Glide Vehicle. A winged ve- 
hicle that is boosted to a desired 
height and speed by means of rock- 
ets, then returns to earth as a glider. 

Cislunar. Space between the earth 
and the orbit of the moon. 

Decay. Space talk meaning loss of 
energy, when referring to an orbiting 
satellite. 

Dyna-Soar. A_ boost-glide, urbital 
craft. Name derived from con- 
traction of dynamic-soaring. 

Exosphere. The outermost fringe of 
the atmosphere. 

Gimballed Motor. A 
mounted qn a movable 


space 


rocket motor 
frame, or 


gimbal. It corrects for pitching and 
yawing rotation movements to steer 
a missile. 

Hypersonic. Speeds faster than 


Mach 5, or five times or more the 
speed of sound. 
Hypoxia. . Medical 


term covering 


scarcity of air being 
breathed. 

Isostatic. Under 
from every side. 

Kinematics. A study of motions. 

Mach. A unit of speed measure- 
ment named after the Austrian physi- 
Ernst Mach. Refers to speed in 
relation to the speed of sound. Thus 
Mech .5 is half the speed of sound 
and Mach 5 is five times the speed of 
sound. (At level the speed of 
sound is 760 miles per hour). 

Magnetohydrodynamics. A_ tongue- 
twisting combination of several exist- 
ing words to describe the study of the 
interaction between magnetic fields 
and electrically conducting fluids and 
gases. 

Photon Engine. 
engine in 
from 


oxygen in 


equal pressure 


cist, 


sea 


A type of rocket o1 
which the thrust is 
stream of 


missile 
derived harnessing a 
light rays. 

Plasma Jet. A device for producing 


a stream of very hot or ionized gas. 


Satelloid. Science-fictionese for a 
manned vehicle, half airplane and 
half satellite. It’s designed to orbit 
then return to Earth. 

Sidereal.~A measurement of time. 
A sidereal day, for example, is the 
time it takes the earth to make a 
complete revolution measured from 
the stars. A sidereal day is four min 
utes shorter than our day (which is 


called a solar day). 
Zip Fuel. Refers to special high 
energy jet engine fuel. 





Can words describe what a future space- 
man will feel like out among the stars? 














An Eye for News 


(Continued from page 21) 


There is another drawback. These 
shows are expensive, if they’re done cor- 
rectly. Fred Friendly, Edward R. Mur- 
row’s partner on the old See It Now and 
other enterprises, says that they had to 
shoot twelve feet of film for every one 
that went on the air, Chet Huntley of 
NBC, who went to Israel last fall to 
shoot enough film for a 30-minute show, 
came back with more than enough for a 
90-minute show! The networks gener- 
ally pay these costs. They figure they 
need these prestige programs to counter- 
balance the non-prestige (but money- 
making) Westerns. Some news shows 
are sponsored, but very few. 

But, since they are costly and pro- 
duce little-or no income, they are easily 
kicked off the air. All that has to hap- 
pen is for a sponsor to come into the 
network office, checkbook in hand, and 
say he wants to buy that time period 


for a show called Son of Rin-Tin-Tin 





Check List for 
Radio-TV News 


Presentation 
Are important news events covered 
first? 
Are sentences short and easy to un- 
derstand? 
Are foreign names correctly and dis- 
tinctly pronounced? 
_Are unfamiliar people and places 
identified? (Ex.: ‘Rangoon, capital 
of Burma .. .”) 


Reliability 
Does the newscaster reveal his 
news sources? (AP, UPI, local news- 
paper reporters, etc.) 
Does he identify opinions as his own 
or belonging to some other person? 
Does he prevent his voice (and fa- 
cial expression) from revealing his 
own personal opinion of a story? 
Does he present several types of 
stories from different places or does 
he stick to just a few “pet” news 
areas? 
Does he try to present both sides 
when reporting a current contro- 
versy? (Ex.: “In Washington, Demo- 
crats and Republicans had words 
about the Administration’s housing 
ae 


Organization 
Has the newscaster given enough 
facts on each item? 
Has he covered local, national, and 
international events? 

_Has he carefully separated his 
commercial message from the news? 

___Did he seem to rush through or 
dawdle over the news, indicating 
poor planning of time? 

___Did he separate sports from polit- 
ical, financial from diplomatic 
news, etc.? 


Meets Lassie and off goes the news pro- 
gram, 

When a TV news.feature program is 
done well, and many of them are, they 
add immeasurably to your knowledge. 
They do things a newspaper can’t match. 

Yet, as the death of See It Now 
proves, a TV news show must be com- 
mercially practical. 

“We're doing. news in an entertain- 
ment medium,” Fred Friendly says. “So 
we have to combine a certain amount 
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of showmanship with a certain amount 
of dignity.” 

And that, perhaps, is why TV has 
never forced the newspapers out of 
business—and never will. A good news- 
paper never compromises. It has its 
“showmanship” — comics, lovelorn col- 
umn, and puzzles—but it does not mix 
with straight news coverage. 

In a newspaper, you won't find Li] 
Abner on the front page. 

—Dick KLEINER 
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“We're right around the corner!” 


“Surprise! Bob and I have been bike-riding and we 


thought it would be fun to see you. But I called so we 


wouldn’t catch you with curlers in your hair or some- 


thing! Oh, fabulous, we'll be there in two minutes!’ 


, 


Isn’t Jeanie considerate? She knows how she'd feel 
if someone popped in on her without calling first. She 


calls friends before she drops in, calls home when she’s 


late. No wonder Jeanie’s a popular teen-ager—with 


friends and family, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Grow Your Own 


A teen-age boy, not overly fond of 
girls, decided to ask one to the big 
dance of the season. He’d been saving 
his allowance and hard to 
earn enough to buy a coveted camera, 
so when he discovered that he’d have 
to dip into his savings to buy his date 
a corsage, he was steeped in gloom 
Finally he brightened. 

“What have you decided to do?” his 
mother asked. 

“Give her the 
her it’s a 
replied. 


working 


and tell 
do-it-yourself package,” he 


flow el seeds 


Canadian High News 


Big Silence 
Young Actor: “I've got a job at last, 
Dad. It’s a new play and I play the 
part of a man who has been married 
20 years.” 
Father: “Well, that’s a start anyway, 
my boy. Maybe one of these days they'll 
give you a speaking part.” 


Forecast 


A hen-pecked weatherman claims 
“My wife speaks 150 words a minute 
with gusts up to 180.” 


Louisville 








Get WILDROOT 
CREAM- oll Charlie! 


B. FRANKLIN, electrician, says: “W ildroot 
grooms your hair better at no extra charge!’ 


Just a littie bit 
of Wildroot 
and.. cor, Ks 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


size gradvation 
enepabet or négative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/:x3' 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 





Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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Following the 


Wii Tops, don't miss. 
i Fair. 


Wi“ Good. 
Save your money. 


MMMTHE GEISHA BOY (Paramount. 
Produced by Jerry Lewis. Directed 
and written by Frank Tashlin.) 


Jerry Lewis is at his best as an 
inept magician who joins a U.S.O. unit 
bound for Japan and Korea. Unfor- 
tunately for Jerry, the clever rabbit he 
pulls out of the hat is quite a scene- 
stealer. And so is the delightful little 
Japanese orphan (Robert Hirano) who 
is charmed by the big-hearted magi- 
cian. Also attracted to him is the boy’s 
aunt (Nobu McCarthy) whose base 
ball-playing fiancé wishes Jerry would 
make himself disappear. The Geisha 
Boy is full of gags—visual and verbal, 
funniest of which shows Sessue Haya- 
kawa (of Bridge on the River Kwai 
fame) building a miniature bridge in 
his garden, Jerry Lewis is in high spir- 
its throughout and successfully com- 
hilarious comedy with tender 
pathos. 


THE LAST BLITZKREIG (Columbia. 
Produced by Sam Katzman. Directed 
by Arthur Dreifuss.) 


Here’s something different in spy 
movies. Van Johnson plays a Nazi who 
spent many years in the United States. 
During the war he poses as an Amet 
ican. With several other Germans (in- 
cluding Kerwin Mathews as a meanie) 
dressed in Yank uniforms, Van is sent 
behind the American lines after the 
German breakthrough in the winter of 
1944. They harass the Americans, 
commit sabotage, lower morale. They 
are quite successful until a_ bright 
American sergeant (Dick York) gets 
suspicious. Nicely photographed in 
Holland, this~ film combines excite- 
ment with a thought-provoking plot. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WiAi'Tops, don’t miss. MiGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); 


“v~iHInn of the 


Docu 
Western—(W) 


Sixth Happiness (D); 
My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); The Last Hur- 
rah (D); A Night to Remember (D); The 
Big Country (W). 

wvivThe Seventh Voyage of Sinbad (D) 
The Roots of Heaven (D); Houseboat (C); 
Barbarian and the Geisha (D). 

“Villa! (W); tom thumb (M). 

“Blood of the Vampire (D). 
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Listening’ 
a 

Show of the Week: With Lincoln’s 
Birthday coming next week, NBC-TV’s 
Meet Mr. Lincoln, a special program 
on Wednesday, Feb, 11, is the week’s 
best bet. This unusual show consists of 
photographs of Lincoln and his era, 
plus narration and background music. 
Some of the photos have never been 
seen before. The narration and music 
are by Richard Hanser and Robert 
Russell Bennett. Both had been col- 
laborators on Victory at Sea, also. 

& On Friday, Feb. 6, Walt Disney 
Presents the fifth in its series on the 
life of Elfego Baca. This ABC-TV in- 
stallment is called “Elfego Baca, At- 
torney-at-Law.” There’s a _ big part 
here for Annette Funicello, formerly of 
The Mousketeers. 

& The Twentieth Century, Sunday, 
Feb, 8, is reviewing “The Frozen War.” 
The CBS-TV show spotlights the small, 
but rugged, part of World War II in 
the Aleutian Islands campaign, when 
the Japanese made their only invasion 
of American soil. NBC-TV has an- 
other of its Wisdom series, a conversa- 


tion with Edith Hamilton, author and 
expert on the classical world of Greece 
and Rome, ABC-TV’s Johns Hopkins 
File 7 will conclude its excellent series 
of six programs with a discussion of 
the late Albert Einstein, one of the 
great scientists who have changed the 
world. The GE Theater (CBS-TV) is 
doing its first original musical, “The 
Taming of the Squaw,” with Gisele Mac- 
Kenzie, John Raitt, and Eddie Foy, Jr. 
®& “Mardi Gras Night” headlines The 
Voice of Firestone on ABC-TV, Mon- 
day, Feb. 9. That means New Orleans 
music. Rosemary Clooney, Woody 
Herman, the Hi-Los, clarinetist Pete 
Fountain, and the Dukes of Dixieland 
will be there and swinging. 
® Another fine Bell System music 
program is scheduled for Tuesday, 
Feb. 10, on NBC-TV. This one is called 
“American Festival” and features Duke 
Ellington, Ella Fitzgerald, Risé Ste- 
vens, pianist Grant Johannesen, ballet 
dancers Melissa Hayden and Jaques 
d’Amboise, the New York City Ballet 
Company, Russell Nype, and Martha 
Wright. 
B® Then, on Wednesday, Feb. 11, 
along with Meet Mr. Lincoln, NBC-T\ 
is repeating that prize-winning hour. 
An Evening with Fred Astaire, co- 
starring Barrie Chase. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these fine shows. 

—Dicx KLeINer 











Tee Formation 


“The boss insulted me today,” a 
junior executive told his secretary. “He 
said that I think about nothing but 
golf.” 

“That doesn’t sound like an insult to 
me,” the secretary said. “After all, 
many men are very fond of golf.” 

“The boss was being diplomatic,” 
the junior exec replied. “It’s his way 
of saying that I have holes in my head.” 

The Wall Street Journal 


Good While It Lasts 


The boss called the new stenographer 
into his office. “Miss Gann,” he said, 
“you are the best looking girl we ever 
had working in this office.” 

A pleased look came into the girl's 
eyes. 

“You dress well,” the boss continued, 
“you have a nice voice, you make a 
good impression on the public, and your 
deportment is fine.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said. “Your 
compliments are very pleasing.” 

“Enjoy them to the fullest,” returned 
the boss, “because we are now going to 
discuss your spelling, punctuation, and 
typing.” 

The Kablegram 


Which One? 


A perturbed young lady at a Penn- 
sylvania voting place was voting for the 
first time for President. “I can’t decide 
who’s the best man for the job,” she 
confided to a fellow voter. “I like them 
both so much.” 

Outside the voting place a bit later, 
she appeared greatly relieved. “I just 
couldn’t make up my mind,” she told 
her friend. “So I wrote ‘Good luck to 


both of you’ across my ballot.” 
Catholic Digest 





Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 
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Express Stop 


A stranger was standing on the plat- 
form of a small railway station when 
the express train flashed past. Into the 
whirl of dust raised by the train leaped 
the stationmaster’s dog and tore madly 
up the track in pursuit. 

“Does your dog often do that?” asked 
the stranger of the stationmaster. 

“Yes, sir. Every time the express 
passes, my dog is after it like a hare.” 

“That’s queer,” commented the stran- 
ger. “Why does he do it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the dog’s 
owner, scratching his head thoughtfully. 
“What worries me is what he’s going to 
do with it when he gets it.” 

Pelican 


Slick Trick 
Slippery ice, very thin; 
Pretty girl tumbled in. 
Saw a boy upon the bank— 
Gave a shriek, and then she sank. 
Boy on bank heard her shout, 
Jumped right in—helped her out. 
Now he’s hers—very nice; 
But she had to break the ice. 


Laugh Book Magazine 


Wrong Number 

A timid little guy with a bald pate 
appeared at an-information window in 
the Department of Socialized Medi- 
cine in an English city and said to the 
clerk, “Please, sir, I'd like to get a free 
wig—a brown one, with just a dash of 
gray at the temples, if it isn’t too much 
bother.” 

“Very well,” said the clerk, scrib- 
bling something on a sheet of paper. 
“Take this order up to our periwig de- 
partment on the fourth floor—room 
437. They will take care of you.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” said the timid 
little bald-headed guy, as he clutehed 
the paper and departed. 

An hour later he was back, his pate 
as naked as before. 

“Why aren’t you wearing a new 
wig?” asked the clerk. 

“Wrong number,” said the timid 
little man. “Pullf aw my teeef insteeef!” 

Quote 









Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 






LUCRETIA BORGIA, hostess, says: 
“Wildroot really does something fora 
man’s poisonality!” 


Justalittiebit > 
ot Wildroot a 
and...wOw! i/ 





















..-With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


25 -«f, 


Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 


Money Back Guaranteed! 


Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 











unharmed) and 
money to... 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 

Sell classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME . CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Neo financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


COLLECT 
BUTTERFLIES! 


Start an exciting hobby collecting real butterflies. 
Specimens from Asia, Africa. Get 20 beautiful 
butterflies—all different, all named—for only two 
dollars postpaid. American Butterfly Co., 3706 
Rosedale Road, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 





Box 8-66. Hillside, N. J. 
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the name to remember in 


FLUTES ons PICCOLOS 








Driving is a wonderful privilege. You have the 
car because your parents have confidence in 
your ability as a safe driver. You have a driver’s 
license because your traffic officials feel you are 
mature enough to handle the responsibility of a 
car. Don’t let either one down. 

As you get behind the wheel, remember that 
automotive engineers are on your side, too. 
Today’s cars are the safest ever designed—with 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Tee RES) © Ur MW VAL 


better brakes, steering, lighting and visibility 
all around. When you pull away from the curb 
you'll find that traffic experts are working for 
you, too. They’ve eliminated many traffic 
“bugs” with overpasses, underpasses, divided 
highways, better lighting, and more efficient 
road markings. So you see the rest is strictly up 
to you. AND, safe driving pays off—the more 
careful you are, the more you'll get to use the car. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY~-SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 











Films and Filmstrips for 


Holidays and 


150th Anniversary of 
Lincoln’s Birth—Feb. 12 


The Lincoln Series: 5 films from Ford 
“oundation TV Workshop, abt. 30 mins. 
ch, Jr, Sr. End and the Beginning, 
Nancy Hanks, Growing Up, New Salem, 
Ann Rutledge. ‘(McGH.) 
Lincoln Speaks for Himself: 28 mins., 
Sr. Portrayal based on Lincoln’s let- 
ers and speeches, showing him as man 
nd leader. (Chris.) 

Face of Lincoln: 22 mins., Up El, Jr, Sr, 
id. Life and career described as Merrell 
Gage sculptures bust of Lincoln, face 
hanging as story develops. (Uni So Cal.) 

Perfect Tribute: 19 mins., Up El, Jr, Sr 
Produced by MGM. Circumstances sur- 

unding writing of Gettysburg Address, 

vealing and sympathetic attitude. 

FC.) 

Abraham Lincoln: 19 mins., Jr, Sr. Inci- 

ts showing him as exponent of human 

from boyhood to presidency as 
and leader. (EBF.) 

Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg: 12 mins., 
Ir, Sr. Engravings and drawings recreate 

tting: historic events leading to event; 
read. (Film Images.) 

Young Mr. Lincoln: 20th Century-Fox 
eature with Henry Fonda. (Films.) 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois: feature 
faymond Massey. (Films.) 

Abraham Lincoln: 24 frs., color, El, Jr 

young manhood through debates 
Douglas to Presidency. (Eye.) 
Abraham Lincoln: The Illinois 


eedom 


tire speech 


with 


Years: 


frs., color, El, Jr, Sr. Douglas debates: 
irtship and marriage; years as lawyer 
d state legislator: in House; campaign 
Senate. (Mus Ext.) 


Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Decision: 
frs.. colo tl, Jr. Events leading to 
(Enrich. ) 


45 


ese debates: significance 


list of sources and abbreviations 
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Set 


nl page 





Anniversaries 


FALCONER 


color, El, 
years; 


Lincoln’s Birthday: 46 frs 
Jr. From boyhood through wai 
death. (FiH.) 

Lincoln's Birthday: 51 frs 
Historical background. (EBF.) 

Lincoln’s Birthday: 30 frs., color, El. Jr 
History. significance, observances. (YAF.) 

Story of Abraham Lincoln: 37 frs., El, 
Jr. From settlement of family in Illinois, 
to Presidency, war years and death 
(Teach Aid.) 

Story of Abraham 
color. El, Jr. Boyhood, 
sonal qualities, services to country 


color, El. 


manhood, per- 
(SVE. ) 


St. Valentine’s Day—Feb. 14 
St. Valentine’s Day: 35 frs.. color, El 
Background and observances. ‘Pop Sci.) 
St. Valentine’s Day: 49 frs., color, El, 
Jr. History, significance, observances. 


(YAF.) 


Washington's Birthday—Feb. 22 


George Washington: 20 mins., Jr, Sr 
Significant events from boyhood to presi- 
dency; reveals qualities and skills which 
made him a builder of our nation. (EBF.) 

Boyhood of George Washington: 11 


mins., B&W or color, El, Jr. Washington 
growing up around Ferry Farm and 
Mount Vernon; later on the Shenandoah 


frontier. (Cor.) 

Mount Vernon in Virginia: 22 mins., 
Jr, Sr. Mount Vernon as though seen by 
Washington himself; interiors and exte- 
riors, no actors. (McGH.) 

Valley Forge: 14 mins., Jr, Sr. Meeting 
of Washington and staff at Valley Forge; 
issues, decision not to disband: why Rev- 
olution was fought. (McGH.) 

George Washington’s Mount Vernon: 
43 frs., color, El, Jr, Sr. Story of this na- 
tional shrine; some of the other historic 
plantations. (Mus Ext.) 

Story of George Washington: 28 frs., 
color, El, Jr. Boyhood, manhood, personal 
qualities, service to country. (SVE.) 


Washington's Birthday: 49 frs.. color, 
El, Jr. History, significance, observance. 
(YAF.) 


Washineton’s Birthday: 50 frs., El. Biog- 
raphy, meaning of holiday. (EBF.) 


Easter—March 25-30 


The Easter Season: 10 ins., B&W or 
color, E). Origins of some of our Easter 
customs, compared with spring festivals 
in other lands and times. (Cor.) 

Around the World Easter Party: 35 frs., 
color, L El. School party where class- 
mates, from many lands, bring some part 
of their Easter celebration. (SVE.) 

Easter: 36 frs., color, El, Jr. Spring fes- 
tivals of many peoples; American Easter 
customs and origins. (FiH.) 








Easter: 25 frs., color, El, Jr. Meaning 
and way celebrated. (Eye.) 

Easter: 49 frs., color, El, Jr. History, 
significance, observance. (YAF.) 

American Religious Holidays: 50 frs., 
El, Jr, Sr. Religious festivals of three 


major faiths in America, includes: Easter, 


Lincoln: 35 frs., 








Lincoln’s Birthday Feb. 12 
St. Valentine's Day Feb. 14 
Washington's Birthday Feb. 22 
Easter March 25-30 
Patriot's Day April 19 
Passover April 23-30 
Memorial Day May 30 
Flag Day June 14 











Thanksgiving, Christmas, Rosh Hashanah 
Yom Kippur, Hanukkah, Passover. (FiH.) 
Ways We Worship in America: 4 fs., 
Jr. Sr. One God—100 frs., ways of wor- 
ship in three major American religions 
Others: The Protestant Way, The Cath- 
olic Way, The Jewish Way—observances, 
sacraments, worship. (Farkas.) 

The House of God: 50 frs., Jr, Sr. Amer- 
ican democracy at work showing Ameri- 
cans of three major faiths worshipping 
in different ways; promotes respect for 
differences without attempt to alter con- 
victions. (ADL). 

One God: 37 mins., Jr, Sr. Worship by 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews in Amer- 
ica, some holiday observances. (Farkas. ) 


Patriot's Day—April 19 


Midnight Ride of Paul Revere: 11 mins 
B&W or color, Up El, Jr. Re-enacts events 
of memorable ride; why ride was impor- 
tant and became a symbol of resistance 
(EBF.) 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere: 11 mins 
B&W or color, Up El, Jr. Re-creates set- 
tings of ride from church to Concord 
following the poem. (Cor.) 


Boston Tea Party: 10 mins., color, E) 


Jr, Sr. Warner Bros. film, statutes and 
places of significance in U. S. history 
from 1775 to 1807. (TFC.) 


Call to Arms: 30 mins., Sr. Living con- 
ditions and preparedness when first shots 


were fired; soldiers’ dress and equip- 
ment. (NET.) 

Colonial Boston: 30 mins., Sr. Boston's 
participation in development of Revolu- 
tion; buildings and museum pieces of 
furnishings from this period. (NET.) 


Paul Revere and the Minute Men: 45 
frs., color, El, Jr. Events leading to Revo- 
lution; Minute Men's preparations; Bos- 
ton Tea Party, Revere. (Enrich.) 

Fighting Begins in the North: 44 frs., 
color, El, Jr. (Foundations of Democracy 


series) Preparations, outbreak of fighting 
Lexington 


and Concord, Ticonderoga 
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Bunker Hill, evacuation of Boston. Sec- 
ond Continental Congress (Jam H.) 

Patriots and Minutemen: 40 frs., El, Jr 
Sr. Causes and early events of Revolu- 
tion, closing with the Declaration. (Yale.) 

Paul Revere: 45 frs., color, El. Historic 
events in which he figured; background 
which made him great. (EBF.) 

Boston Tea Party: 44 frs., color, El. Ji 
Story of young Nat, printer's apprentice 
who helped in action against British and 
took part in “tea party YAF.) 


Passover—April 23-30 


meaning of our nation and what soldiers 
fought for. (Assn.) 
Memorial Day: 25 frs.. color, El, Jr. 
Meaning and way celebrated. (Eye.) 
Memorial Day: 50 frs., color, El. Trib- 
ute to men who died in defense of our 
country; meaning of holiday. (EBF.) 


Flag Day—June 14 
Stars and Stripes on Display: 14 mins., 
color or B&W, EI. Our flag, its meaning 
proper methods of display and honor 
(Ind. U.) 


frs. each; color, El, Jr. Titles: Flag Is 
Born, Flag Develops, How to Honor and 
Display the Flag. (Eye.) 

Betsy Ross, Maker of Our Flag: 23 frs., 
color, El, Jr. Character, actions and 
achievements. (Eye. ) 

Betsy Ross: 50 frs., color, El. 
life of Betsy Ross. (EBF). 

The Story of Our National Anthem: 40 
frs., color, El, Jr. Story of the writing of 
this song. (YAF.) 

Francis Scott Key: 50 frs., color, El. 
Biography, historic events. (EBF.) 


Events in 


Your Neighbor Celebrates: 
B&W or color. Jr. Sr. Present 
terprets five Jewish holy day ce 
including Passover, showing cu 
observances. (B & F Com.) 

Our Festival of Passover: 

Jr, Sr. Events in Jewish hi 
ing to origin of this festival 


of objects and food on Seder table 


ark.) 


Story of Passover: 52 | El 


Family conducting Sede 

religious significance of \ 

(Jewish Ed.) 
Judaism: 75 frs.. 

of worship and everyday living 

and _ significance of 

(Life. ) 
NOTE: 


colo ; S 


Also see American 


Holidays, Ways We Worship in 


House of God, One God list: 


under Easter 


Memorial Day—May 30 


Memorial Day: 2! 
of observance in small 
town. (Navy.) 

Freedom Highway: 40 : 
Jr, Sr, free loan. Passe 
country bus see historic 
ments of significant events 
explained to a Boy Scout b) 
A patriotic pageant. e 


min J 





NOTE: All titles are 
unless otherwise stated 
cated by frs. 
time. If motion picture 
ADL—Anti-Defamation League 

of B’nai Brith 

515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22 
Alexark—Alexark & Norsim 

156 No. Arden Blvd 

Los Angeles 4, Calif 
Assn.—Association Films 

347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
Avis—Avis Films 

P. O. Box 643 

Burbank, Calif 
B & F Com.—Broadcasting & Film 

Commission National Council! 
of Churches 

220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 1 
Chris.—The Christophers, Inc 

18 East 48th St., N.Y. C. 7 
Cor—Coronet Films 

Coronet Bldg., Chicago ! 
Dettra—Dettra Flag Co 

Ooks, Penna. 
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28 min Ir, Sr. Events 


remonies 


stoms and 


42 frs 
story 


symbol! Our 


meaning 


testis Our 


Religious n our history 
Amortes, 


(frames) instead of 


American Flag: 
and n- leve loped as the 


EBF.) 


colo places definition 
' lead Pledge. (Avis.) 

lificance The Flag Speaks: 

(Alex- Sr. Produced by 

freedom and 

Jr, S ibuses of 

cal and orrect usage and 


e B&W, El. Meaning 
Method ye respected; the 
‘Cor.) 


El, Jr. Early 


di ‘Dettra.) 
Jy Meaning og 5 
eagle and “Uncle 

Flag Etiquette: 
Important 


13 mins., color o1 
through 
emblem of ou 


Pledge of Allegiance: 
J Development of flag: use in 


and lust 


19 mit 
MGM. Flag as 
democracy 
ends with 
courtesy. (TFC.) 


freedoms, 
Country’s Flag: 
flag, why 


Pledge: rules of 


11-7 Symbols of America: 


B&W 
flag 
nation 


which our 


10 mins., color, El 
public 
ration ol 


color, El, Jr, 
symbol 
speaks of 
guide to 


10 mins., color o1 
should 
respect 


United States Flag: 16 mins., colo: 
American 
evolution, rules 


flags: role of fla 
| of display 


41 f colo1 


os ‘frs 
ways to 
flag; includes the Pledge 

Freedom’s Flag: 45 frs 


display 


(YAF 
color, El. Hi 


torical events contributing to design; cor- 


rect display, 
History of Our 
ir, Si 
oped 
Story 


from early 


ways to honor 
Flag: 40 frs 
Evolution of our flag as it devel- 
English 
of the American 


(Pop Sci.) 


color, E 


flags. (YAF.) 
Flag: 3 fs 











SOURCES 


holiday 
ps indi- arly 
running B&W, 
red fo1 L El, 


i white 


black and 


lowe! 


EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Wilmette, III 
Enrich—Enrichment Teach. Materials 
246 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1 
Eye—Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer Ave 
Jamaica 35, N. Y 
Farkos—Farkos Films 
385 Third Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
FiH—Filmstrip House 
347 Madison Ave., 
Films—Films, Inc 
Wilmette, Ill 
Film Images—Film Images 
1860 Broadway, N. Y. C. 23 
IndU—Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind 
JamH—Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Blvd 
Detroit 11, Mich 


we. ¥, C.. 37 


rth 


booking, remember to 
Abbreviations: 
white; 


elementary ‘Up El 


Ol le! 
minute high; frs 
elementary about; Ad 
uppe! 
Jewish Ed—Jewish Educ. Comm. of 
N.Y 
1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. 19 
Life—Life Filmstrips 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 
McGH—McGraw-Hill Book Co 
Text-Films Department 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Mus Ext—Museum Extension Service 
10 East 43rd St., N.Y. C. 17 
Navy—local district U.S. Navy 
office, or 
Motion Picture Service 
Office of Picture Information 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
NET—NET Film Service 
Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Pop Sci—Popular Science 
through McGraw-Hill 


so 


elementary 


Jr, junior high; Sr, senio 
frames; fs., filmstrips; abt 
adult; sd fs, sound filmstrip 


SVE—Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
Teach Aid—Teaching Aids Service 

Visual Education Bldg. 

Lowell & Cherry Lane 

Floral Park, N. Y. 
TFC—Teaching Film Custodians 

25 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 36 
Uni So Cal—University of Souther: 

California 

Audio-Visual Services 

Dept. of Cinema 

Univ. Park, Los Angeles 7 
YAF—Young America Films Div 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 West 42nd St. 

N. Y. C. 36 
Yale—Yale Univ. Press Film Service 

Filmstrips Dept. 

386 Fourth Ave. 

N. Y. C. 16 


KEY 





PAPERBACKS FOR TEACHERS 
fO EVERY TEACHER who spon- 
Teen Age Book Club or 
Book Club we extend 
ial advantage—the opportunity 


sors either a 
un Arrow a spe- 
to ob- 
tain outstanding paperback books, some 
it discount. 

Here are the eight 
ivailable to book 
lub prices shown 


School and Colle ge 


books currently 
club sponsors, with 
Teachers Federal 
Tax Guide. Dr. Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein. Shows many 
1958 taxes $2.) 

Please Don’t Eat the 
Kerr. Laugh-filled play- 
right mother of four boys. (35 cents.) 

The Private World of Pablo Picasso. 
David D. Duncan. A great artist at 
ork and play as seen by photographer- 
vriter. ($1.20.) 

Sate Conduct An 
Pasternak. Famous Russian writ- 
rs own story $1.10.) 

Four Great Comedies of the Restora- 
ion and 18th Century. (The Country 
Wife by William Wycherley; The Way 
f the World by William Congreve; 
She Stoops to Conquer by Oliver Gold- 
smith 1 School for Scandal by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan.) Introduc- 
New York Times’ Brooks Atkin- 
50 cents. ) 
Nun's Story 
best seller 


income 
wavs to save 
Daisies. Jean 
essavs of the 


Autobiography. 


Boris 


and 


tion by 
son 

The Kathryn Hulme. It 
led the list for On 
the screen soon. (50 cents.) 

The Exploding Metropolis. Editors of 
What’s happening 
to urbia and suburbia—and us. ($1.) 

4 Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 

Nancy Li Over 400,000 copies 

35 cents. ) 
books typify the 64 notable 
available to club- 
In select- 
editors of Scholastic 


months. 


Fortune Magazine. 


urrick. 


The SE 
paperbacks made 
sponsoring teachers this year. 
ng the books the 
Book Service 


announced by all the 


review the many new “re- 
leases” leading 
paperback publishers. 

What kind of paperback books do 
teachers want for their book- 
shelves? We are beginning to find out. 
Nancy Larrick’s A Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading is the year’s best 
SE Ihe ie 

Other favorites are: 


World for Children; 


own 


A Wonderful 
Mythology; Read- 
High School; The Art of 
Teaching; Three Plays by Thornton 
Wilder; Lives of the Artists. 

This spring we will offer two reports 
vital to every worker in American edu- 
The Rockefeller Brothers Foun- 
dation report on The Pursuit of Excel- 
and The American High School 
Today by Dr. James Bryant Conant. 

What other kinds of literature in 
paperback do teachers want? You tell 
us and we will try to get it. 

—WiiiiaM D. BouTWELL 
Scholastic Book Services 


ing in the 


cation 


lence 


Director, 


Jamestown (New York) first graders 
learn traffic safety in the classroom. 


Teaching Traffic Safety 
—in the Classroom! 


HE DRIVER watches the green light 
He slows down. It 
at the 

across 


change to amber. 


turns to red, and he stops inter- 
walk the 


light changes to 


section. Pedestrians 
road. Once again the 
green, and the driver continues his ride, 

Sound like 
in America? It could be—but it’s a first 
grade classroom in Jamestown, N. Y. 

It all started with traffic chief Roy 
W. Peterson who thought that the best 
way to teach pupils traffic safety is to 
catch ‘em young—way before they're 
old enough to drive So Lt. Peter- 
a traffic program in 
the Jamestown elementary schools. The 
program not only includes lectures, but 
actual practice 
tions. 

The most impressive part of the pro- 
a portable, automatic traffic sig- 
nal light. Built by police department 
radio technician Robert Johnson, 
the electric light operates on the same 
cycle as a traffic 
light. 

It has the standard green, 
red lights. Each color meaning 
plained to the pupils. The children re- 
ceive further practice on what the lights 
mean by using their wagons, 
and tricycles in simulated traffic or 
pedestrian conditions. Portable curbs 
are used to define the sidewalk in a 
large room at whichever school the 
program is being conducted. The light 
is placed on a box in the center of a 
four-corner “intersection.” Here, the 
young children must stop when the 
light turns red, 
and proceed on green. Mistakes made 
are pointed out by Lt. Peterson or 
other police officials in charge of the 
combination demonstration-lecture. 

After the initial program 


a crosswalk on any street 


a Car, 


son set up safety 


in traffic signal opera- 


gram: 


regularly-mounted 
amber and 
is e€x- 


scooters 


ticular school for several days in order 
that the children may become more 
familiar with its operation. 

—Rospert DyMENT 


be cautious on amber | 


and ex- | 
planation, the light is left at the par- | 
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Beseler’s 


; VU-LYTE IT | 
| Opaque —— 


IT MAKES | 


| 
° i eee 


Every subject is mote understandable and 
easier to remember when the VU-LYTE II 
Opaque Projector is used. It projects big 
pictures quickly simoly. forcefully on a screen 
or wall, in black and white or color, Write 
for a Free Demonstration and ask for the 
brochure: “Turn Teaching Into Learning’ 


cnan.es Gageler COMPANY 


| EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
— eee > 





New Materials 








> 

GATEWAYS 
BOOKS, by Strang, 
A bibliography of more 
books to encourage 
fluency, and build 
slow-reading teen-age pupils. Chapters: 
List of Readable Books, subdivided into 
27 categories; Reading Texts and Work- 
books; Books in Series; Adapted o1 
Simplified Editions; Magazines 
Newspapers; Simplified Dictionaries; 
Directory of Publishers; Author, Title, 
and Grade Level Indexes. $3 from 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Universitv Ave., 
New York 52, N. Y. 


TO READABLE 
Phelps, Withrow 

than 1,000 
reading, increase 


vocabulary among 


ind 


PICTURES, PAMPHLETS, AND 
PACKETS—16-page booklet listing free 
or inexpensive pamphlets 
booklets, charts, 
produced by aircraft 
the airlines, Government 
private organizations. Free Na 
tional Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington 6 
D6. 


space-age 
pictures, films, ete., 
manufacturers, 
iwencies, and 


from 


Creoqueaentradoaseunaora 


Esperanto? Interlingua? Wrong on both 
counts. The above expression is just plain, 
idiomatic Spanish for “I think he came in an 
hour as it sounds to Latin American 
ears. 

No doubt you would understand the state 
ment if you saw it spelled out. But we have 
come to recognize the pressing need for lan 
guage learning with an emphasis on he 
and speaking. 

That is why so many 
part of their training in Spanish-speaking 
countries. In our shrinking world we des 
perately need to revise the whole concept of 
our approach to language teaching. 


THE ACCENT IS ON 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


MEXICO CITY 
COLLEGE 


Workshop on the teaching of Spanish 
“The Oral Way” 

Also specializes in courses in 
the SOCIAL SCIENCES 





ago 


aring 


teachers like to do 


{RT 


and 


Summer Quarter— 





June 22 to August 28 


Latin American Workshops— 
June 22 to July 31 


Special Summer Session— 
June 22 to July 31 


Dean of Admissions 
Mexico City College 
Mexico 10, D.F. 


Information: 





CIVIL SERVICE AND THE CITI- 
ZEN—38-page study unit designed for 
use in secondary school social studies. 
Covers the work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, what the Civil Service is, and 
how it works. Superintendent of Docu- 
S. Government Printing Of- 
D. C. (354) 


ments, U. 


fice, Washington 25, 


Books 


BRAINWASHING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS—AN EXAMINATION OF 
ELEVEN AMERICAN HISTORY 
TEXTBOOKS, by E. Merrill Root. 
(Devin-Adair, 1959, 277 pp., $4.50.) 

Professor Root professes to analyze 
eleven widely history 
textbooks. He these 
books are indoctrinating 
with Marxism and conditioning them 
“to accept a socialistic and totalitarian 
way of life,” and “as a 
resistance to Communist cold-war tech- 
niques has broken down.” He supports 
these conclusions by choosing passages 
which might seem to support his con- 
tentions while ignoring those which re- 
fute them, using quotations out of con- 
text, misinterpreting the authors’ mean- 
and counting references to his pets 
peeves in the Thus he 
protests that there are more references 
to “democracy” (which he 
1 Communist term from “Peo- 
“republic” 
term 





American 
that 
our 


used 
concludes 
youth 


consequence, 


ing, 
and indices. 
seems to 
consider 
ple’s Democracy”) than to 
apparently not a Communist 
despite “Soviet Republics”), and more 
to Jefferson than to Washington. This 
procedure may seem objective, but it 
doubtful value. For whatever it 
the index to Root’s book 
same “mistakes.” 

author's subjective 
niques, one might conclude that Pro- 
fessor Root would have history text- 
books oppose democracy and equality; 
belittle Jefferson; omit references to 
both conflict and progress; condemn 
existing constitutional amendments and 
oppose any future change in the great 
document; preclude classroom debate; 
perpetuate the names of traitors; and 
adopt the philosophy of the anti- 
Christian Nietzsche. Readily as such 
conclusions could be made, they might 
be as unfair to Root as he is to the 
textbook authors. Nevertheless, such 
history teaching as he seems to advo- 
cate would be “brainwashing” in a 
stvle reminiscent of Hitler and Stalin, 


is of 
is worth, 
makes these 


Using the tech- 











who ignored the facts and perverted 
history instruction to their own ends. 

The scholars and teachers who wrote 
textbooks are loyal Americans. 
They present a balanced portrayal of 
the rise of our great democratic re- 
public, honoring the founding fathers 
and their work but neither ignoring con- 
flict nor “whitewashing” error. The 
publishers of the books are devoted to 
private enterprise and the profit system. 
The kindest view of Root in this matter 
is that he has ventured where be is 
unfamiliar with either the facts or their 
meaning. He does great injustice to the 
producers of these textbooks in im- 
puting dishonorable or unpatriotic mo- 
tives to them. 

—Witiiam H. CartwriGHT 
Duke University 


these 


Former president, NCSS 


Records sae 
and _lapes GE 
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EYE AND 
St. Paul 





POETRY THROUGH 
EAR (TRP, 1403 Sargent Ave., 
5, Minn. $4.95 each tape.) 

Poetry Through Eye and Ear is bound 
to excite you if you ever have gone 
through the ordeal of teaching poetry 
to young bopsters who have been 
nurtured on rock-and-roll from their 
first burp. F. Earl Ward of Macalester 
College has coordinated an excellent 
text with fresh readings on tape. 

Four tapes comprise the series—on 
Poe, Coleridge’s The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, Keats’ The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and Housman’s A Shropshire 
Lad. The text deals with elements of 
poetry ranging from importance of 
listening to mechanics of construction. 

Tape 2, for example, includes “The 
Raven,” “The City in the Sea,” “Ula- 
lume,” “Annabel Lee,” “To Helen,” and 
“The Bells.” With reference to these 
poems, Ward discusses in the text such 
factors as the poet’s personal statement, 
sound symbolism, meter, rhythm, etc. 

His readings are fine for his purpose 
—distinct, highly dramatic, emotional, 
if too constantly tremulous, 


The text explores metrical feet, im- 


agery, symbolism and the poet’s attitude 


toward life. A small section on “The 
Art of Listening” mentions ways to pay 
attention to the sound of poetry, some- 
thing often neglected in class. 
-STANLEY 
Schenectady, 


SOLOMON 


ae ¢ 
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Missouri Works Continuously 


Toward Achievable Goals 


State Commissioner of Education 


Education 
field of 
and _sec- 
yndary education and also in a number 


HE STATE BOARD of 
in Missouri has a_ broad 
responsibility in elementary 
of other areas. The past twelve years 
has been an interesting period in Mis- 
souri education. Twelve years ago, the 
newly-established State Board of Edu- 
cation, created by the revised state con- 
stitution the preceding year, assumed 
responsibility for the State Department 
of Education. The board of eight lay 
members is the legally constituted au- 
thority for the state office of education. 

The space here permits merely an 
enumeration of some of the accomplish- 
ments which have been achieved by 
the cooperative efforts of the people 
working with the Department of Edu- 
cation, the state association of teachers, 
the legislature, and boards of education. 
During these twelve years, the people 
have been working to accomplish es- 
tablished achievable goals. Some of the 
major accomplishments have been: 

1. Amendments to the State Con- 
stitution: Restrictions limiting the levies 
which could be voted by school dis- 
tricts and the bonding capacity for 
school building facilities have been 
placed with the ceiling sufficiently high 
to permit the school districts to more 
nearly meet their needs. 

2. Reorganization of School Districts: 
[en years ago Missouri had 8,422 sep- 
arate districts. Today there are approxi- 
mately 2,400 remaining. Many of our re- 
maining so-called one-room rural schools 
are not operating a school but rather 
transporting their children to other dis- 
tricts. 

3. Foundation Program of Education: 
Such a program has been enacted into 
law and this year Missouri is distribut- 
ing $72,000,000 on the Foundation 
Program to the operation of the dis- 
tricts’ educational programs. This is ap- 
proximately one-third of the current 
expenditure of all districts in the state. 
The Foundation Program was initiated 
by a lay citizens commission appointed 
by the State Board of Education. 

4. Upgrading of Academic Standing 
of Teachers and Improved Teacher Cer- 
tification Procedures: The achievements 
in this area are outstanding in view 
of the fact that additional teachers are 
required each year because of increased 


Hubert Wheeler 


enrollment and the fact that there con- 
tinues to be a shortage of sufficiently 
trained teachers. All the teachers in the 
state now average more than a college 
degree, with approximately 4,000 of 
the 30,000 teachers having slightly less 
than a degree. 

5. School Building Construction: Fo: 
the past several years, new school build- 
ing construction has been moving for 
ward at the rate of approximately $50,- 
000,000 per year. The diminishing pop- 
ulation in rural areas and the increased 
population in suburban communities 
have caused a considerable shift in the 
needs for construction. A considerable 
backlog in new construction still exists 
in a number of communities. 

6. Improved statistical and financial 
accounting: Missouri has almost com- 
pletely installed the financial account 
ing for local and state school systems 
as recommended by the U.S. Office of 
Education. This procedure makes for 
uniform financial accounting among the 
states of the nation. 
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7. Programs for Blind and Deaf: Be- 
cause of a building program at the 
School for the Blind and the School 
for the Deaf totaling $3,500,000, these 
institutions have been placed in first 
class condition. 

8. Programs for Retarded: The newest 
responsibility given the State Board of 
Education is that of complete govern- 
ment, management and control for es- 
tablishing and operating training cen- 
ters for severely mentally retarded chil- 
dren who are not educable but who 
may benefit by training. The State 
Board is authorized by statute to ac- 
quire by purchase, lease, gift or bequest 
all necessary land, buildings and equip 
ment, and may lease, purchase or other- 
wise negotiate for the transportation of 
all children who fall within the pur- 
view of this act. The State Board is 
authorized to test and determine eligi- 
bility of children, secure teachers, and 
all other needs to operate these training 
centers. So far as I know, Missouri 
is the only state in the nation giv- 
en responsibility to operate training 
centers for non-educable children with 
all responsibility vested at the state 
level with the State Board of Education. 

9. Curriculum Guides: The past five 
years, the department has produced, 
printed, distributed, and given consult- 
ative services in initiating 17 course 
guides in the field of curriculum. These 
guides cover kindergarten through 
ninth grade, complete with guides in 
special and vocational education. 








Free Period \ 


Preference: After a recent speech 
at Washington’s National Press Club, 
Meade Alcorn, G.O.P. National Chair- 
man, braced himself for the familiar 
period of sharp questioning. “This re- 
minds me,” he said, “of the time W. C. 
Fields was asked what he'd like to 
have for his epitaph. He thought a 
minute and declared, ‘Just say, if Fields 
had his way he'd much rather be in 
Philadelphia tonight.’ ” 


Acquaintance: A degree of friendship ot 
called slight when its object is poor 
and obscure, and intimate when he is 
rich and famous.—AMBROSE BIERCE. 


Ain’t It the Truth?: Maybe ain't ain’t 
so correct, but I notice that lots of 
folks who ain’t using ain’t ain’t eatin’. 

—WiLL Rocers. 


Ignorance Is Bliss: When I had looked 
at the lights of Broadway by night, 
I said to my American friends: “What 
a glorious garden of wonders this would 


be, to any one who was lucky enough 
to be unable to read.” 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 














Collier's 
‘Il have to laugh at some of these 
old math books. ‘If two pounds of 
butter cost 35 cents, how much... .’” 





16-, 
The car-free, 
carefree way 


» SEE 


6 to 30-day all-expense tours 
throughout Europe. See the 
great cities and continental 
resorts plus storybook villages 
and sights frequently omitted 
in ordinary itineraries. Daylight 
travel by de luxe coach with 
snack bar and lavatory. English- 
speaking hostess-guide. Over- 
night stops at select hotels. For 
folder see your Travel Agent 
or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. R, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA| -7Z—— 





—S— 
LET'S ALL GET 
BEHIND THE 

“SAFE DRIVING’ 


2A MAIN 


__ System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


. = 


1 
i 


Here’s how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS | 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Shaving Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Lincoln Lore 


HENRY’S LINCOLN, by Louise A. 
Neyhart. Illustrated by Charles Banks 
Wilson. (Holiday House, 1958.) 

LINCOLN’S ANIMAL FRIENDS, 
by Ruth Painter Randall. Illustrated by 
Louis Darling. (Little Brown and Com- 
pany, 1958.) 

[The above books 
tions to the growing collection of ma- 
terials about Abraham Lincoln tor 


are recent addi- 


| juveniles and young people. 


Through Henry’s Lincoln we share 
the excitement the near-carnival 
atmosphere of the day of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates in Freeport, Illinois 
We follow young Henry’s thinking as 
it shifts from one man to the other as 
the hero of the day. We listen with 
Henry as the two speakers tell the 
crowd of their ideas. And we share with 
Henry his fina] allegiance to Abraham 


and 


| Lincoln as he shakes the great man’s 


hand, 

The spirit of Lincoln remains with 
Henry on his way home and with the 
reader as he closes the book. 

The illustrations catch the feeling of 
the text as well as vividly portraying 


its major action. 


Lincoln's Animal Friends \ets us 


glimpse Lincoln as a child, a youth, and 


| a man through the animals he cared 


for and loved. A great deal of research 
and _ study 
of this book. Legends are treated kindly 


has gone into the writing 


| but firmly as legends. Facts are verified. 


The reader gains delightful glimpses 


into the child, Abraham, through his 


pet pig, the beloved dog, and his earl) 
compositions based on the topic “Cruelty 
to Animals.” 


Many of the old tales of Lincoln are 
here, plus several new ones. Particularly 
delightful are the stories of the Lincoln 
family and the animal friends they 
brought into the White House. 

Most of the illustrations are excel 
lent and add much to the book. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by _ Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d Aulaire. (Doubleday, 
1939.) 

An introductory picture-story biogra- 
phy of the major events in Lincoln’s 
life. The lithographs are in soft, warm 
colors, and black and white. 


MARTIN AND ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, by Catherine Coblentz. Illus- 
trated by Trientja. (Children’s Press, 
1947.) 

A very fine introduction to Abraham 
Lincoln for young children. Small Mar- 
tin tells his woes to the kindly Presi- 
dent. This story was reprinted in Ex 
plorer February 7, 1957. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by James 
Henry Daugherty. Illustrated by the 
author. (Viking, 1943.) 

An excellent book for 
students 


upper grade 


AMERICA’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
by Mae McNeer. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. (Houghton, 1957.) 

An outstanding biography for middle 
and upper graders, beautifully illus 
trated in color and black and white. 
A book worthy of a place in any school 
library. 

—Mary Harpacr 
Editor, Explorer 


ling for Lineoln’s Animal Friends 





How to Develop Sensitivity to 


The Suggestive Power of Words 


*“C'TICKS AND STONES may break 
my bones but names will never 
hurt me.” This old schoolyard chant may, 
in one sense, be true but any adolescent 
who has been taunted as “chicken” or 
adult who has been unjustly accused of 
being a Communist knows that names 
can hurt and hurt deeply. A rose by 
any other name may smell as sweet but, 
as Hayakawa in Language in Action 
points out, our reaction to “finest quality 
filet mignon” is likely to change con- 
siderably if that same cut of meat is 
called a “first-class piece of dead cow.” 
While almost everyone is at least 
vaguely aware that many words some- 
how have connotative powers far be- 
yond their surface meanings, students, 
as part of their training in semantics, 
need to observe and analyze this conno- 
tative power of language in action. 
Exercises and discussions like those 
which follow, in addition to quickening 
his sensitivity to the written and the 
spoken word, will help the student to a 
greater appreciation of the effect that 
his remarks may have upon others and 
perhaps even awaken him to the 
potency and magic of words. 


Suggested Exercises 


1. To develop the idea that words 
have strong connotative powers, ask 
students to number 1 to 10 on a sheet 
of paper and then after each number to 
indicate their reactions—pleasart (P), 
unpleasant (U), or neutral (N)—to 
such words as the following: 

dictator, school, sister 

dog, hero, liar 

sickness, mother, Communist 

Discuss students’ reactions. In the 
discussion, attempt to bring out expla- 
nations for similarities and differences 
in reactions. (See pp. 98-99 in Skills in 
the Social Studies, edited by Helen Mc- 
Cracken Carpenter for another sug- 
gested list and for discussion questions 
along similar lines.) 

2. In a poll of American writers, as 
reported in Mario Pei’s The Story of 
Language, the following were listed as 
the “most beautiful” words: dawn, lul- 
laby, murmuring, tranquil, luminous, 
golden, and melody. Among the 


Alan Shapiro is head of the English 
Department at Isaac Young Jr. H. S., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. His first article on 
semantics, “As Humpty-Dumpty Told 


Alice ” appeared in the Feb. 22, 
1957 issue of Scholastic Teacher. 


By ALAN SHAPIRO 


“ugliest” words were gangrene, scram, 
guzzle, mange, swell, gripe, spinach, 
jazz, and cacophony. An interesting as- 
signment to use with students is to ask 
them to compose their own lists of 
“pleasant” and “unpleasant” words, It 
is likely that, as in the above lists, the 
students’ lists will classify words pri- 
marily in terms of “pleasant” and “un- 
pleasant” sounds. Class discussion of 
students’ lists will classify words pri- 
marily in terms of meanings and asso- 
ciations rather than in terms of “pleas- 
ant” and “unpleasant” sounds. 

3. To help students to understand 
that the development of good or bad 
feelings about words can influence our 
thoughts and actions, discuss the rea- 
sons for the following: Vienna officials 
have reported that before 1938 about 
100 boys a year were named Adolf; 
from 1938-1945 about 340 a year were 
so named; during the first few years 
after World War II no baby boys were 
named Adolf. 

4. That many occupational groups 
are concerned about the names of their 
callings and the associations that those 
names have for the public is discussed 
ertertainingly in Mencken’s The Ameri- 
can Language. Why do undertakers 
wish to be known as morticians, janitors 
as custodians, garbage men as sanitary 
engineers, cooks as dietitians, truant 
officers as attendance officers, rat catch- 
ers as exterminators, gardeners as 
landscapers, etc.? 

5. The advertising columns of al- 
most any newspaper or magazine will 
provide the teacher with many exam- 
ples of the use of words which have 
strong favorable or unfavorable conno- 
tations. Discuss with students an ad- 
vertisement like the following (brand 
name is here designated as “X”). Ask 
students to select the words which they 
think have favorable associations. Then 
ask them to explain what—if anything— 
these words reveal about the product 


advertised. 


In seconds X liquid foundation gives 
your complexion exquisite all-day 
color. Just dot a few precious drops 
at forehead, chin, and cheeks 

blend over entire face . and 
you're a flawless beauty! Though light 
as mist, X vanishes tiny lines com- 
pletely, discreetly . . . never changes 
color . . . leaves skin softer, dewy- 
fresh with or without powder. 


6. By the time the teacher has 
reached this point in semantics, his 


students should understand that be- 
cause words connote more than they 
denote, all of us should be very careful 
in our choice of words, especially in 
situations in which a friend or associate 
may be needlessly insulted. In order 
to keep the discussion on as practical 
and everyday level as possible, the 
teacher might have dramatized before 
the class some such situations as the 
following for later class discussion: 


®& You are working with a friend on 
a report for your social studies class. 
Your friend makes an enthusiastic sug- 
gestion about the manner in which the 
report should be presented. You think 
that the idea is poor but do not wish 
to antagonize your co-worker. What 
choice of words would be best in this 
situation? 


& Your best friend has just bought a 
new dress for a party and can hardly 
wait until she can show it to you. 
When you see the dress you are ap- 
palled. How can you keep your friend 
from wearing the dress and at the 
same time keep her from feeling that 
you are jealous or catty? 


How much truth is revealed about 
our feelings in our choice of words to 
meet the above situations and when 
we use such common expressions as 
“You did a pretty good job” and “She 
isn’t bad looking”? 

The teacher who is himself alert to 
the ways in which words affect others 
should have little difficulty in collecting 
from his reading many examples to use 
with his classes. Once students become 
aware of the effects that language can 
have on emotions and behavior and 
begin to demonstrate that fact in their 
use of language in discussions unre- 
lated to semantics, they will have made 
an important stride forward in attain- 
ing linguistic maturity. 
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To the Editor 
Regarding the article 
Jan. 16 Scholastic Teacher), 1 would 
like to offer my observations. Being 
very interested in the whole controversy, 
I read both presentations carefully. | 
could not help but be impressed with 
the way Mr. Lambert gave his “yes’- 
recitation of the 


research. By 


“Pro and Con” 


results of 
legitimate objective strik- 
I found no such presen- 
Koerner. Since this amazed 
deliberately 


a simple 


ing contrast, 
tation by Mr. 
me I reread the 
looking for any solid facts. His “evi- 
dence” seems to follow this line: Since 
everybody is talking about upgrading 
basic education; it follows, therefore, 
that there is something wrong with it. 

Mr. Koerner’s chief bit of “evidence” 
freshman English 
criterion 


article 


college 
classes. I find no objective 
showing deterioration of standards. 
The discussion of foreign languages 
and history again contains but a sub- 
jective opinion. In fact, as I reread the 
article in- the last attempt to find some 
“evidence,” I find the final sen- 
tence almost humorous. No, Mr. Koer- 
ner, I cannot accept your denunciation 
of our public educational system. There 
are many ways it needs improving 
and most educators are willing to have 
these spelled out. But, if you are going 
to make public charges, please back 
them up with better evidence than 
vou showed in your article. 
—Raveu L, Spencer, Principal 
Erwin Valley Elem. School 
Painted Post, N. Y. 


concerns 


real 


To the Editor: 

[ would like to express the apprecia- 
tion of the Institute for the very excel- 
lent section on textbooks (Jan. 9, 1959 
Scholastic Teacher). 

I am sure that this will be of real 
service to the school systems of the 
country to have an up-to-date list of the 
new books or revised editions which 
have been published since January 1, 
1958. In addition, I was very much 
impressed by the very excellent article 
by Professor John H. Haefner on text- 
books in education. 

—AusTIn J]. McCarrrey, Exec. Sec. 

American Textbook Publishers Inst. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona, in 
co-operation with Stanford University of Cali- 
fornia, and Guadalajara professors, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language. 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, board & room. 


Write PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 


Box K Stanford University, Calif. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 5, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “Child of Our Time” Irving 
Gaynor Neiman’s adaptation of the 
autobiographical novel by Michel del 
Castillo. It is the story of a neglected 
child, the victim of both the Spanish 
Civil War and World War II. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
Jeannie Carson and Edna Best co-star 
with John Kerr in a 90-minute produc- 
tion of John L. Balderston’s play 
“Berkeley Square,” suggested by an un- 
finished novel, “The Sense of the Past,” 
by Henry James. A young 20th century 
American inherits an old English house 
and becomes enchanted with both it 
and its ancient furnishings. He wishes 
himself living in the 18th century, and 
incongruous things happen when his 
wish comes true. STUDY QUESTIONS: 
1. For what reasons does Peter Standish 
want to return to the 18th century? 2. 
Have you encountered before in litera- 
ture this theme of returning to an ear- 
lier time? (Possibilities might include 
“Rip Van Winkle,” “A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.”) Why 
is this often a humorous idea in litera- 
ture? How is it also an effective device 
for social criticism? How is it used in 
this play? 3. What is the mainspring 
of the humor in “Berkeley Square”? 
Find out what dramatic irony is 
and see how it is used in the plays 
of other eras. 

Sun., Feb. 8 (NET) David Copperfield: 
Thirteen weekly half-hour installments 
of the BBC dramatization of Dickens’ 
novel are being presented over six ETV 
stations: WGBH-TV, Boston; WTTW, 
Chicago; KQED, San Francisco; KUHT, 
Houston; WQED, Pittsburgh, WYES, 
New Orleans. Later on this month, the 
following ETV stations will begin the 
series: WILL, Champaign, Ill.; KRMA, 
Denver; KUON, Lincoln. Neb.; WUNC, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; KUAT, Tucson, Ariz.; 
WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; WTIQ, WBIQ, 
WAIQ, Alabama; WMFB, East Lansing; 
KETC, St. Louis; WHYY, Philadelphia; 
WOSU, Columbus, WKNO, Memphis; 
KVIE, Sacramento; KETA, Norman, 
Okla; KCTS, Seattle; WTVS, Detroit; 
KTCA, St. Paul-Minneapolis; and WCET, 
Cincinnati. (Check your local station for 
dates and _ starting times.) Joseph 
Mersand, new president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English has 
just edited and written an introduction 
for “David Copperfield” Pocket Books’ 
“Pocket Library” (PL 751, 75 cents, 630 
Fifth Ave., NYC 20). 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kaleidoscope: 
“The Third Commandment” by Ben 
Hecht. Arthur Kennedy plays a news- 
paperman who becomes a Hollywood 
gag writer. 

Wed., Feb. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Jean Pierre Aumont and 
Gloria Vanderbilt star in Morton 
Wishengrad’s adaptation of the Leo 
Tolstoy novel, “Family re 

Thurs., Feb. 12, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: James Mason, Margaret 
Leighton, Hugh Griffith and jana 
Wynyard co-star in “The Second Man,” 


National Radio and TV programs by repr 


a play about a British murder trial. 


Tues., Feb. 24, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 


Show of the Month: The Old Vic's 90- 
minute TV version of Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet.” See Henry Maloney’s essay 
on teaching the play after TV in “The 
English Journal” (February, 1959). 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mon.-Fri., 8:35 p.m. (NBC) Image Russia: 
Nightly hour-and-a-half analysis of the 
Soviet Union for four weeks, beginning 
Jan. 21. 

Wed., Feb. 4, 10:05 p.m. (NBC) Africa To- 


Edith Hamilton, authority on the 
classical world, stars on Wisdom 
Sunday, Feb. 8, 2 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


day: “The Role of the Missions,” with 
Don and Mary Bobb, for six years 
American missionaries in the Belgian 
Congo; Nathar Shamuyahira, editor of 
African Daily News, Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia; and C.M.O. Mate, perma- 
nent secretary to the minister of edu- 
cation of Ghana. 


Sun., Feb. 8, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chet 


Huntley Reporting: Part two of a tele- 
cast on Atlanta’s position on the school 
segregation question. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Frozen War.” The Aleu- 
tians in World War II. Feb. 15: “The 
Incredible Turk” (Kemal Ataturk). 
Study guides for future shows as well 
as free-loan films of past ones available 
from Education Department, The Pru- 
dential, Box 36, Newark, N.J. 

Wed., Feb. 11, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet 
Mr. Lincoln: A — program in cele- 
bration of Lincoln’s 150th birthday an- 
niversary. Using a technique new to TV, 
the program will bring Lincoln and 
his era to life from period photographs, 
prints, posters and drawings. The script, 
by Richard Hanser, will be almost 
wholly in the words of Lincoln 
and his contemporaries. Study ques- 
tions next week. 





tives of relig 


19-T 


MUSIC AND ART 


Sat., Feb. 7, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropolitan 


Opera: Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” Feb. 14: “Don Giovanni.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New York Phil- 
harmonic: Leonard Bernstein conducts 
Roy Harris’ “American Creed,’ and 
Walter Schumann's Cello Concerto, with 
Maurice Gendron, soloist; and Dmitri 
Shostakovitch’s Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 

10:30 a.m. (ABC) Negro 
College Choirs: Dillard Univ., New 
Orleans, La. 


2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom (Sea- 
son’s Premiere): Edith Hamilton, the 
distinguished classicist, is the first guest 
She will talk about her enthusiasm 
for Greek civilization. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Miss Hamilton observed that 
our admiration for classic Greek is 
based on a chance selection of Greek 
artifacts and literature. How is our 
judgment of more recent Western civil- 
ization formed? How, for example, is 
our estimate of British culture formed 
and influenced in the classroom? 2 
What was the Greek ideal of the good 
life? What is the current American 
image (or images)? See, for example, 
“Life’s” editorial on excellence in the 
Jan. 5th issue. But also see the letters 
from teen-agers in the same issue on an 
earlier Ricky Nelson cover story. 3. 
The Greeks have many things to say to 
us present-day Americans. Which 
things did Miss Hamilton think were 
most meaningful for us? 4. “They were 
an intellectual nation. The first and 
probably the only one in the world.” Do 
you agree with this judgment of Edith 
Hamilton’s about the Greeks? James 
Nelson has edited a collection of 24 
earlier “Wisdom” interviews. (W.W. 
Norton, 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., $3.95). 

3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Last Word: 
TV's court of appeals on the Eng- 
lish language returns. Host is Dr 
Bergen Evans. 


Tues., Feb. 10: 8:00 p.m. The Bell Tele- 


phone Hour: “American Festival” fea- 
tures Duke Ellington, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Rise Stevens, Melissa Hayden, Grant 
Johannessen, Jacques d’Amboise, and 
the New York City Ballet, and Russell 
Nype and Martha Wright in a program 
of American music. varying from jazz 
to opera and ballet. Ellington and Miss 
Fitzgerald will present classics of 
American jazz. Rise Stevens will be 
heard in scenes from Marc Blitzstein’s 
opera “Regina.” Pianist Johannessen 
will play the final movement of Gersh- 
win’s “Concerto in F,” with the Bell 
Symphony Orchestra. directed by 
Donald Voorhees. Miss Hayden and 
d’Amboise will perform in George 
Balanchine’s ballet, “Stars and Stripes” 
to the music of John Philip Sousa. 
Miss Wright and Nype will sing selec- 
tions from American musical comedy. 


Wed., Feb. 11, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) An 


Evening with Fred Astaire: Repeat of 
show acclaimed by critics. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Tues., Feb. 10, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Tac- 


tic: “Important of Attitudes,” first of 
six half-hour TV programs on cancer 
control combining showmanship with 
information, theatrical personalities 
with essential facts and distinguished 
“name” artists with educational mate- 
rial. Host is Ben Grauer. Guests tonight 
are Alfred Hitchcock, Hanya Holm, and 
Dr. Charles Cameron, dean of Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia. 
Check local Educational Televison sta- 
tion for exact dates and times. 


Wed., Feb. 11, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 


nental Classroom (Second Semester Be- 
gins): Atomic Physics is the subject. 
“The Electron.” Feb. 12: “Electronic 
Charge and Mass.” Feb. 13: “Relativis- 
tic ass.” Feb. 16: “Photoelectric Ef- 
fect.” Feb. 17: “Thermionic and Sec- 
ondary Electron Emission.” Feb. 18: 
“Relativistic Energy and Momentum.” 
Feb. 19: “Positive Rays.” Feb. 20: 
“Isotopes.” 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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are floating 
on coal 


THE BY-PRODUCTS 
OF COAL 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of bituminous coal is its distil- 
lation into coke. The coke that results 
from this process—by which coal is 
baked in ovens to release tars and 
gases—is vital to our iron and steel 
industry. But the final use of these 
tars and gases is a fascinating story 
in itself. 


Through the miracle of modern 
chemistry, these by-products are con- 
verted into hundreds of thousands of 
useful, necessary items. In fact, in one 
way or another, coal derivatives 
touch your life every day—in products 
such as synthetic fabrics for para- 
chutes, clothing, and many other 
items .. . medicines like sulfa drugs, 
aspirin, anesthetics . . . plastics of all 
kinds . . . vitamins, phonograph 
records, dyes, perfumes and thou- 
sands more. 


Although the value of coal as a fuel 
has been unquestioned, today—as 
research unlocks more secrets hidden 
in coal—the bright future of the coal 
chemistry industry gives us even 
more reason to be grateful for our 
great reserves of this wondrous 
resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ©¢ Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete infor- 
mation on coal for use in your classes, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 90203 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


( Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


[] Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 
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